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Che Great Wheat Gamble 


Round the Game Chey All Sit, the Continents and the 


N FAR Vienna, once true 

center and resplendent cap- 

ital of the world’s happi- 
ness, Fritz Pumpernickel drags his 
feet slowly homeward. Fritz has 
been sent by his mother to buy a 
loaf of bread. Time was when 
Fritz’s older brother Heine went to the bakery with 
a swall silver coin and returned with a very large 
loaf and a dozen light flaky Vienna rolls besides. 
Not so with Fritz. The sorrow now so plainly marked 
on the boy’s tightly drawn face has large cause. 
Bread has gone up sharply in price. He has but half 
a loaf and the baker has returned to him no single 
copper in change. The baker’s knife has revealed the 
hard brown texture within—sign of the substitutes 
which impoverished central and eastern Europe has 
long since learned to eat in silence. The gloom which 
enshrouds the soul of Fritz quickly spreads to the 
remainder of the family. It is the mightiest tragedy 
in the history of the world, and its accents echo from 
age to age. 

* * * 

| N A hastily built shack on the upper branch of the 

Saskatchewan River in Alberta—in the far west of 
Canada—Freddy Jones is driving the family Ford 
home from the railway station 50 miles away. Stones 
and mudholes obstruct his way. First a front wheel 
and then a back one jumps a foot off the ground. 
The Ford skids through the last mud puddle, which 
fills the Jones front yard. The family is at supper. 
“Why such mad haste?” asks Jones. “Has a new war 
been started in Europe?” The family has been wholly 
without news since Freddy went to the station just a 
week ago. “War? No! It’s wheat. Wheat went up 
this week 15c in Chicago and 20c in Winnipeg. It’s 
now at $1.30 at ‘Peg.’” 

“You don’t say so!” 

Freddy proceeds to pass over to his father the 
latest bulletin issued by the Farmers’ Co-operative. 

“Everybody says it’s going up more. We'll get 
$1.50 at the elevator sure.” 

“Oh! Ah! Um!” 

The Joneses have moved in just the 
year before and taken up a section— 
640 acres—of prairie land. This spring 
they sowed 500 acres to wheat. A heavy 
rain last Monday makes the crop look 
like 25 bus to the acre. All the family. 
hastily visualize the extreme rise of 40c 
which is prophesied in the day’s news. 
A rise of 40c a bushel will mean a dif- 
ference of $5,000 in the Jones bank ac- 
count on next Jan. 1. A dollar and ten 
cents is about what the wheat costs them 
to raise. The $5,000 will be their year’s 
profits. Now, neither Mr. Jones nor Mr. 
Jones’s father nor any of the Jones kin 
ever had $5,000 in the bank at one time 
in his life. So a great thrill goes through 
the common soul of the Jones family. 
Tears fall into the dishpan as Mrs. Jones 
pours scalding water on the cheap tin- 
ware. - 
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She will show the people back home in Nebraska! 
John will turn all the stock loose on the prairie through 
the winter months. The shack will be padlocked and 
everybody will have an outfit of new clothes. Away 
they will go—this time not in an immigrant train, 
such as they came in, but in a tourist car, where they 
can lie down and sleep like rich folk. First back 
home to Nebraska, then to California for midwinter. 
When they return in the spring her two brothers will 
leave their worn-out, rented Nebraska farms and take 
up full sections in Alberta. The Jones household has 
been revolutionized by four magic words, “Wheat has 
gone up.” 

* * * 
N A heat stricken farm in “Mallee” of northwest- 
ern Victoria, Australia, a cloud of dust bedims 
the horizon. A gentle breeze arises, but it refreshes 
nobody. It feels like a draft from a brick kiln in 
-full blast. The cloud approaches, rising higher and 
higher. 

“How long since it rained here?” asks a transient 
sojourner of a disconsolate farmer who is intently 
watching the cloud. 

“Rain! We ’aven’t ’ad real rain ’ere for just one 
year. Look at that wheat.” Here and there a green 
sprig has ventured forth an inch above the parched 
soil. The fine dust now begins to sift down. In 20 
minutes those few venturesome green-brown blades will 
have found their last resting place. “Mallee wheat 
almost a total loss,” cables the agricultural expert of 
an international news agency at Melbourne. Again 
wheat jumps in Chicago and Winnipeg. 

Higgins stands up to his beating like a man. He 
did three years in the trenches with a London regi- 
ment. The old land and the new joined together in 
financing his effort to pull the roots of his life out of 
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“Wheat growing is now the most mechanical operation known to agriculture.’’ 


London and plant them in the 
wheat fields of the “Mallee.” Last 
year he worked as hired help and 
saw his employer, who came out 
’ like himself three years before, 
make £500 out of 100 acres of 
wheat. He had brought £125 with 
him. He saved £50 out of his last year’s wages. The 
State Land Settlement Commission has loaned him 
£200 more. He has taken his plunge and he has lost 
all. So he uncorks a quart bottle of whisky and mixes 
it, ’alf and ’alf, with warm water he has hauled five 
miles through the blazing sun that morning. He is 
ready for the next move, but as yet he doesn’t quite 
know what or where it is to be. 
. . * 


ROWING wheat is the world’s greatest gambling 

game. It is and has been for long the mightiest 
of all romances in the vast history of the spreading 
of modern European civilization over the five conti- 
nents. For round this game they all sit for centuries 
—Russia, India, South Africa, Argentina, as well as 
North America and Australia. Out of all the major 
floods and currents Europe has sent forth, parallel 
or crossways, the center of the channel has always 
been occupied by those in search of bread. 

We use the good word in its literal meaning. In 
the pastoral stage of social development it is meat 
and milk on the hoof that makes up the all in all of 
human existence. The wealth of Abraham and Job 
are calculated in flocks and herds. Among the primi- 
tive Saxons a cow was the unit and standard of value. 
With the development of agriculture, grain takes the 
place of cattle and sheep. The primary food of west- 
ern mankind being bread, the production of bread is 
still the most important of the industries. But the 
story of the world’s bread is usually thought to be so 
dull that the tale need hardly be told. 

How dramatic is the gold rush! The “Forty-niners” 
have left us much permanent literature. We speak of 
“the romance of iron and steel.” We watch the rise 
of the “empire of oil,” which has now replaced gold 
in the popular imagination, as it makes man mad with 
desire and wealth and power. We hope 
to show in this discussion that the great 
wheat gamble, far from being prosaic, 
towers far above all others as a gigantic 
“sporting proposition,” for it makes and 
breaks more bank accounts and more 
hearts than all the three others com- 
bined. 

A patriotic citizen of North Carolina 
will tell you that the first blood of the 
American Revolution was shed by the 
“Regulators” of that state. These, years 
before Lexington and Concord, opened 
fire on the serried ranks of British red- 
coated regulars. No wonder. Tliose 
“Regulators” hauled their wheat by ox 
team 100 miles, in some cases 200 miles, 
and then received, often enough, only a 
shilling per hundredweight. There is not 
a hair’s breadth difference between their 
economic position and political mind, 
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150 years ago, and that of the North Dakota farmers 
of 1914-17. 

In the very midst of the frightfully severe war 
winter, in 1918, scores of special trains of freight cars 
were rushed at express speed from Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and Chicago to our eastern ports. Every 
other form of war freight was sidetracked. From 
France and Britain the call had come, not for men and 
munitions, but for wheat; it was broadly hinted that 
it was to stave off threatened bread riots among the 
war-weary workers. Over 100 years before, Napoleon 
had sent the same call to America. He wanted re- 
payment of the American debt to France—not in yel- 
low metal but in yellow grain. To the same ports 
which received the fast freight trains in 1918, thou- 
sands of old-fashioned wagons were drawn by slow 
moving teams of oxen and horses. The fleet sailed. 
It was almost captured by the watchful British block- 
ading squadron. The Yankee merchant skippers out- 
sailed the men-of-war and were received in port with 
peans of praise by the imperial representatives of 
France. History is full of the story of wheat. 


| N AUGUST of the present year a distinguished citi- 
zen of the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, in 
conversation with the writer, strongly advocated the 
secession of the four western provinces from the do- 
minion. “We shall remain British, but we shall be 
free.” Free from whom, and to what end? The 
answer implies another chapter of this ages old, this 
ever new, story. The wheat farmers of western Can- 
ada are demanding freedom from the eastern middle- 
men who purchase and sell their crop; from eastern 
shipping concerns; from the railroads and the steam- 
ship lines which transport their wheat over a long and 
expensive route. The demand is for a short, cheap 
railway route via the Hudson Bay. Furthermore, they 
wish to trade a dollar’s worth of wheat for a dollar’s 
worth of shoes or cloth, or hairpins or children’s toys, 
in the markets of Britain and of Europe. 

The price of wheat goes up. There is rebellion in 
Glasgow, Berlin and Rome. The price of wheat goes 
down. There is rebellion in Alberta and Minnesota, 
in the interior of Australia, South Africa, Argentina. 
In the first instance, a docker from the Clydeside rises 
in his seat in the Commons and insults to his face the 
Labor premier of Britain. In the second instance, a 
farmer from Minnesota stands up in Congress and 
pours out anathema upon the President of the United 
States. It would seem that this train of causes and 
effects is worth following until we have come upon the 
fundamentals of the matter. 

One may follow the analogy between the “golden 
grain” and the “yellow metal” through several similar 
qualities. Wheat, too, partakes of the indestructible 
quality. If it is not sold this year, then it can be 
saved for next year’s market, at an enhanced figure, 
for it improves somewhat with age. It may be so 
very easily harvested, handled, saved and transported. 

When a farmer has delivered 1,000 bus at the ele- 
vator, he may go to the bank and draw against his 
elevator receipt. The business world cannot so deal 
with its crops of apples and peaches, of pumpkins and 
potatoes. Despite the miracles of the modern can- 
nery, most of our vegetables and fruits must be con- 
sumed both during the year of production and com- 
paratively near the place of production. The corn 
crop is transported and sold in the form of fat pork. 

Wheat is the one basic crop whose totals the whole 
world pools, shifts about and buys and sells as an 
entity. At the proper times and seasons the currents 
begin to flow from the sources of production to the one 
great ultimate of consumption and the pay check—to 
the crowded manufacturing populations of Europe. 
There are no passing fads and fashions in wheat. 
Year after year Europe will eat as much of it as she 
can afford to pay for. 

Why not turn to rice or corn? Europe does not 
eat rice, because rice can be produced only on very 
moist soils, only in a subtropical climate, and only 
by the application of intensive labor. As to corn meal, 
it will not keep like wheat flour. Furthermore, neither 
the polished rice nor the corn makes as stable an article 
of diet as does wheat. 


No doubt mere habit has something to do with the 
stability of wheat consumption. But the hunger of 
the past 10 terrible years would have driven Europe to 
eat anything that was economically possible. Wheat 
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bread as the basic food of the white race has main- 
tained itself for the same reason that the gold stand- 
ard has outlasted numberless monetary fads and 
foibles—because, in the long run, its lasting qualities 
have beaten out any competitor that has yet appeared. 

Still another peculiarity of wheat must be pointed 
out before one can understand the fundamentals of 
the world’s greatest gambling game. Most crops re- 
quire more or less care and cultivation. Seed potatoes 
must be selected with a practiced eye, cut with a knife, 
planted in furrows, and covered up. Weeds must be 
kept down with a cultivator. Bugs must be killed 
with paris green. It is all a tiresome job, from seed- 
ing to the sale of his crop. Not so with wheat. A 
single man will gang plow 20 or 30 acres of wheat 
land on Monday, then two men will harrow it on Tues- 
day and seed it down on Wednesday or Thursday. 
And there are western farms where gang plow, harrow, 
roller and drill are all hitched behind a single traction 
engine. 

Whereupon the farmer may stay out of the field 
until the crop is ready for harvest. Then one fine day 
there rolls in a header, operated by three men. It 
cuts, threshes and bags 30 acres in a day. The next 
day this crop may be delivered at the elevator and, if 
the farmer so wishes, his price awaits him at the bank. 
Here is no dull round of milking the same cows 730 
times a year, and hauling the cans through heat and 
cold along good roads and bad. Marquis wheat, the 
new and already famous variety of No. 1 hard, of the 
Canadian Northwest, now ripens for harvest in 100 
days from seeding. There is a week or two of work 
at the beginning and another week or two at the end, 
and that is all. Wheat growing in the Far West is 


now the most mechanical and highly organized opera- 


tion known to agriculture. 
* * * 


yee long settled areas of mixed farming and easy 
accessibility to market are not the world’s primary 
wheat areas. Wheat is grown on cheap lands rather 
than dear, and on new lands rather than old. Every 
continent has a great inner plain where, on the cli- 
matic frontiers, agriculture of any kind is a gamble. 
We refer to the semiarid area which marks off the 
fat and temperate lands of regular rainfall from the 
desert. This desert may be hot and dry, as in Arizona 
or central Australia, or frigid for 10 months in the 
year, as in northern Canada or Siberia. In any case 
it is always divided off from the thickly settled tem- 
perate, “normal” areas by a wide belt of land where 
the fruitful years interchange with years that are 
lean. 

Go where you will to the great wheat fields of the 
world and it is always the same. A mighty harvest, 
no-harvest at all, then in the third year perhaps half 
a crop. Three good crops may sometimes come in 
succession and then three total failures. There is no 
rule at this point in the game. Again and again and 
again there are the hundreds of thousands of faces 
upturned to the sky. Will it rain? Will frost come 
too late in the spring or too early in the autumn? 

A basic industry such as this always produces a 
prevalent attitude of mind in a population. The work 
marks the man. The stock broker’s haggard face, the 
miner’s round shoulders, the smith, that “mighty man, 
with broad and sinewy hands”; these show how the 
living flesh is twisted by economic usage. 

In all the geographical areas mentioned above the 
wheat farmer runs true to type. He is first of all a 
gambler. His opponents are nature in the first case, 
in the second the world’s vast machinery of exchange 
and credit. The stakes are everything life affords. 
And the end is not yet. The game grows ever tenser. 
Every nation, every state and province which still has 
such lands as these is in the labor markets begging 
for more settlers. 

Canada and Australia will generously grant cheap 
rates out, give free instruction and loan money rather 
liberally. Railways and shipping concerns, “Main 
Street” land companies and commercial clubs—these 
join with the governments in the advertising. Each 
year brings out a new host. From Montreal and St. 
Louis, from Scotland and Finland, more thousands are 
persuaded to take the plunge. Three good crops in 
succession may mean wealth, ease, everything. On they 
go—further and further toward the equator or toward 
the Arctic Circle. 

The result we see is one of the most desperate com- 
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petitive battles not only that man has fought with 
nature but that man has ever fought with man jn the 
madhouse markets of the world. The story has never 
been really told. It will not be told until a second 
Thomas Hardy or a Joseph Conrad takes a few years 
to wander there. Such a one must go from the soft 
green fields of March in central Texas to where, in 
the early darkness of a November afternoon in A|- 
berta, he can see all around the horizon the great 
flames from the burning strawstacks. 


oe along this trail the human type 


is quite the same. There are more than 1,000,000 
Americans on the wheat farms of western Canada. 
There are 25,000 Canadians in North Dakota alone. 
In our great American empire of wheat the parallc! 
of 49 degrees makes no distinctions whatever. Socially 
considered, the American wheat farmer is the last 
remaining sharp, bright edge of tempered human stvel 
with which our mighty race cuts back our last vanis\)- 
ing wilderness area of arable land. 

Year after year the writer has met these men and 
broken their bread in hundreds of rude homes. For 
their fundamentals of character he has developed a 
respect which cannot be expressed in words. Taken 
as a whole, it is safe to say that the entire English 
speaking world has now no other type which can match 
this in physique. A large majority of them are the 
heirs of 300 years of our American frontier. A {or- 
eigner, be he Scot or Swede, French-Canadian or Ice- 
lander, usually measures up well with the native. 

The first of last August, somewhere in central Sas- 
katchewan, the writer stopped at a wheat farmer's 
rude shack to ask for a bucket of water to cool his 
engine. Out of the single window there peeped the 
bright eyes of a half-dozen youngsters. A man came 
out, walked leisurely to the well and drew a bucket 
of water. 

“How’s everything?” inquired the writer. 

“Nothing doing,” said the farmer. “If we'd a-had 
a rain two weeks ago, we'd a-had half a crop. Now 
I have got to plow it under soon’s we get a shower.” 

“Did you get a crop last year?” 

“Nope. But the year before we did get half a 
crop—12 bushels.” 

“Going to stick it out?” 

“Yes, the old woman says she'll stick one more 
year with me. Forty miles cross country they’ve had 
two good rains and are goin’ to git 25 bushels. Last 
year they had a good crop on t’other side. We'll git 
one here next year, sure.” 

Compared with this plunge, what chances can the 
professional gambler take in any other game? What 
can the man of any other economic class in any city 
in the world ever know, in comparison with this man, 
of the heights and depths of hope and despair? On 
the virgin frontier belts of all the world’s agricultural 
areas we see this army of good sports battling, before 
and behind, with a “sea of troubles.” Here are the 
regions where the Tomlinsons never enter to try their 
luck. 

These men are much misunderstood by a cold and 
cynical world. What is much worse, nowhere, as yet, 
do they begin to understand themselves or their prob- 
lems. It may safely be said that no other group of 
farmers in the world have ever made more and more 
costly mistakes. 

The wheat farmer, like every other farmer, must 
learn to co-operate. None but himself can really help 
him. It has been so easy for him, in the past, to follow 
the eloquent advocates of a swarm of political pana- 
ceas. Greenbackism, free silver, state ownership. of 
mills and elevators, federal ownership and operation of 
the railroads—these are for the farmer all bubbles 
from the same pipe. It is so greatly difficult for him 
to construct his new economic organization from the 
ground up. But he must learn to co-operate with his 
neighbors. So organized, they can own and operate 
together what they cannot have and manage severally. 
Above all, they can sell and buy to advantage. 

Light now breaks in the dark places. At last we 
are evolving a new sort of farm leadership. The trin- 
ity of the new economic order are (1) co-operative 
buying, selling and credit; (2) mixed farming; (3) 
technical education that will reach all. Present prog- 
ress in these things gives ground for large hope. The 
sons of the wheat gamblers are learning to do the 
solid work and business of modern farming. 
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STOCK JOBBING GONE MAD 

— days ago there was chartered under the laws 

of Maryland a company to be known as the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, with a capital stock of 
six million shares, presumably to be worth, now or at 
some future time, the sum of six hundred million 
dollars. The announced purpose of the spokesmen for 
the organization is to create a super-consolidation of 
bakeries through exchange of shares of the new com- 
pany for those of a number of the bakery mergers 
effected within the past few years. 

While report connects the names of several of the 
larger baking companies with the new concern, officials 
of so many of them have made explicit denial of the 
rumors that it is impossible at this time to know which 
of the present concerns will compose the units of the 
new holding corporation. The only thing entirely cer- 
tain is that so. huge a concern is not organized idly, 
and that sooner or later attempts will be made to bring 
about the absorption planned by the promoters. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from this daring 
attempt to secure control of the baking industry of 
the United States is that the men at the head of the 
participating companies have, through previous success 
in stock jobbing bakery shares, completely lost their 
reason. The great fortunes which they have made 
through the consolidation of independent bakeries into 
groups, and the subsequent combination of the groups 
into yet greater groups, each exchange of stock being 
accompanied by enormous promotion profits, have evi- 
dently gone to their heads and resulted in their com- 
plete loss of all sense of proportion and their utter 
blindness to the public interest. 

So long as these consolidations were to some extent 
instrumental in producing economies of operation and 
distribution, the baking and associated industries and 
the public could afford to overlook the attendant stock 
promotion profits, although all of them had ultimately 
to be paid from increased profits on the production 
and sale of bread. More recent consolidations have 
not, however, been for the purpose of adding efficiency 
and promoting economies, but are wholly stock jobbing 
transactions resulting in enormous profits to the or- 
ganizers and participants in the schemes. It is a fair 
assumption that, considering its size, this final com- 
bination, proposing as it does to exchange two and 
three shares of stock for one, contains a degree of 
stock watering not approached in any industry in 
recent years. 

There is no place in the business of baking the 
country’s bread for a corporation with six hundred 
million dollars capital, and plants and distribution 
system extending from coast to coast. Even if the 
men in control of its policies were idealists, which they 
most assuredly are not, nothing could be more threat- 
ening to the nation’s economic and political welfare 
than to have control of the fundamental food exer- 
cised by a single group of men. At their best, com- 
binations in other industries have sometimes served 
the public good; at their worst, none of them has 
undertaken directly to interfere with the free distri- 


bution, under fully competitive conditions, of, the fun- 


damental food—bread. 
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This contemplated super-combination would inter- 
pose the power of its money and machinery between 
the wheat producer on the one hand and the bread 
consumer on the other, raiding markets at its will, 
taxing the loaf as it pleased and making all competi- 
tion either wholly subservient or destroying it utterly. 
In industries which have been traditionally free from 
“trust” domination, it would set up the second greatest 
industrial corporation in the world, and assume control 
without fear of opposition or reprisal. 

Within the month the country has passed through 
an election in which the forces of discontent, for the 
first time organized under a plausible leader, regis- 
tered about four million votes in protest against the 
existing order. Fortunately the good sense of an over- 
whelming majority of the people expressed itself in 
favor of a policy of order and moderation. But the 
lesson of that vote of discontent and protest would be 
lost if there should now be permitted to arise a gigantic 
corporation created solely for the purpose of taking 
exorbitant profits from the country’s bread supply. 

It is the clear duty of every member of the bread 
trades, from the farmer who grows the wheat to the 
grain dealer who facilitates its marketing, the miller 
who grinds it and the independent baker who bakes 
it, to oppose the realization of the plans of these stock 
jobbing promoters who propose to bring condemnation 
upon the entire industry. They should do this, not 
alone in their own interest and for the maintenance 
of their self-respect as members of independent and 
uncontrolled industries, but they should do it also as 
good citizens who, from firsthand acquaintance, know 
what evils would grow out of control of the bread 
supply by this contemplated super-trust. 





THE CUT-RATE BROKER 
N ALWAYS welcome topic of discussion among 
millers is criticism of the “price brokers” at larger 
market centers. Much of its virtue doubtless lies in 
the fact that it is one point upon which they rarely 
disagree. “They are all buyers’ brokers” can be re- 
nrarked by almost any miller with the practical cer- 
tainty that there will be no dissent. Like most other 
methods of placing the blame, it is merely a smug sort 
of self-acquittal without giving the other side its day 
in court. 

Brokers and mill representatives are very largely 
what millers have made them. If millers would adhere 
stoutly to sound methods, invariably uphold their own 
prices and uniformly require the broker to respect 
their own practices in his representation of them, there 
would be no opportunity for him to weaken his own 
cause and that of his principal. But when millers, by 
their own attitude, eagerly solicit counter offers much 
below pretended limits, welcome opportunities to devi- 
ate from safe methods, and, finally, try to break down 
the broker’s own. participation in the business, they 
have little right to expect staunch and loyal service 
from him. 

Few millers, including those who are loudest in 
their condemnation of mill agents as a class, are 
guiltless of these things. Yet they probably will not 
like to admit that theirs is the fault for the lowered 
morale and, to some degree, the quality of the per- 
sonnel of flour selling agencies at larger market cen- 
ters. It is much easier to condemn the representative 
for trying to beat down prices than to admit that his 
trying to do so is the result of their own previous 
action and the actions of other millers all about them. 

Rarely is a cheap sale of flour explained by a 
miller without the qualifying statement that it was 
sold on “split commission.” The miller who would not 
think of telling his sales manager he could book an 
order on condition that he take the price reduction out 
of his salary, does not hesitate to demand a split com- 
mission from his representative, and usually considers 
that he has done a clever job when he accomplishes it. 

The result of this attitude on the part of a ma- 
jority of millers is undoubtedly responsible for the 
creation, in almost every large market, of a growing 
number of cut-rate, opportunist and fly-by-night mill 
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agents. No one of these is alone of much importance, 
but the cumulative effect of their activities is very 
great, not only in breaking down the character of the 
flour trade as a whole but in driving out of the busi- 
ness the real salesmen who could and would, if per- 
mitted, re-establish competition on a sound, clean and 
fair basis. 

Every cheap flour peddler, slipping about with his 
solicitation of counter offers and his eagerness to split 
his commission, exists by the grace of some miller. 
Equally, every worth while mill agent who is slowly 
being squeezed out of the trade is not so much the 
victim of the cut-rate broker as he is of the miller 
who supplies the cut-rate broker with the means of 
destruction. It is easily within the power of millers 
to restore the personnel and the morale of mill rep- 
resentation in market centers. Until they do so, they 
will continue to harvest what they sow. 





WHEAT FLOUR IN THE FAR EAST 
OMMENT was recently made in this department 
on the possibilities of future great increase in the 

consumption of wheat flour in the Far East, the text 
having been taken from a twenty-year-ago prophecy 
of Mr. James J. Hill to the effect that if the Chinese 
ever learned to eat bread, “not all of the fields of 
America could supply the wheat nor all of the mills 
grind the flour to supply the demand.” 

Curiously, at about the same time an editorial in 
the London Times emphasized the increasing tendency 
of North American wheat to move to the Pacific, and 
questioned the permanence of this continent as a source 
of wheat supply in the face of indications of enlarged 
demand from the Orient. It even regarded the situa- 
tion as giving cause “to view with some anxiety the 
development of an important competitor for the sur- 
plus supplies which are now available.” 

In the course of its article the Times calls atten- 
tion to the fact that wheat exports from Vancouver 
to China and Japan increased from 3,380,000 bushels 
in the year ended March 1, 1923, to 12,264,000 the fol- 
lowing year, while wheat flour exports in the same 
period increased from 369,000 barrels to 806,000; from 
1921 to 1924 total wheat exports from Vancouver in- 
creased from about half a million bushels to more than 
forty million, with a gain of over nine hundred per 
cent in flour exports in the same period. Continuing, 
the article says: 

“It should be remembered that in the grain trade, 
speaking generally, it is only the surplus production 
that enters into commerce. ‘Though there are no defi- 
nite statistics of production of wheat in China, it is 
grown in practically every province. An _ estimate 
given by the China Year Book places the total wheat 
yield at 26,000,000 tons annually. The same authority 
gives the post office estimate of the total population 
of China in 1922 as 436 millions. That would give an 
average consumption per head of about two bushels, 
while in the United Kingdom the consumption is about 
six bushels per head. 

“It is clear, therefore, that there is nothing inher- 
ently improbable in the further rapid increase of the 
demand for wheat and flour in the Chinese market 
in the near future; and it is equally clear that such a 
demand must be met from the surplus production for 
which these islands compete. The development of 
modern milling in Shanghai and other ports in China 
in recent years has been amazing, and it costs less 
to bring wheat to Shanghai across the Pacific than 
from the northwestern provinces of China. 

“This year the lateness of the grain crop in west- 
ern Canada will probably result in the exportation of 
a larger portion through Vancouver than through 
Montreal by water. Already the development of the 
western port has been so great that the two cities are 
disputing the title to be regarded as the leading grain 
port in Canada. Last season, when the elevator ca- 
pacity was far less than it is today, Vancouver shipped 
44,000,000 bushels of wheat; of this a very large part 
was consigned to far eastern ports. 

“It would not be right to declare that the situation 
is alarming, but no one who looks to the future rather 
than at the immediate present can fail to recognize 
that if this country is compelled to continue to import 
four fifths of its wheat requirements, it is impossible 
to view without some anxiety the development of an 
important competitor for the surplus supplies which 
are now available.” 
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The following table shows thé flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 10 Nov. 11 

Nov. 15 Nov. 8 1923 1922 

Minneapolis . 232,601 220,545 235,615 419,115 
Pe, POE ccckheas 1,813 8,504 15,650 15,375 
Duluth-Superior 17,250 21,200 22,950 18,360 
Milwaukee ..... 6,130 6,000 4,500 10,000 





Totals .......257,794 256,24 
Outside mills*. .224, 


5 462,850 
3 245,795 


Ag’gate sprge.481,797 496,464 500,688 708,645 





Te, Bee cesses 33,600 36,100 48,400 35,000 
St. Louist ..... 45,500 49,100 40,900 43,300 
Buffalo ........197,810 188,390 128,310 164,120 


Chicago . sees 38,000 34,000 38,000 32,000 
Kansas City... .112,173 124,558 119,265 115,740 
Kansas Cityt...420,923 435,410 329,260 333,445 
Omaha . 23,665 25,040 16,920 
St. Joseph 9, 41,289 33,370 28,810 
Salina ......... 32,8315 32,126 18,610 23,910 
53,007 34,170 44,675 












Wichita 

TOlOEO ..cceses 44,200 42,700 35,600 37,100 
Toledo ...«. $8,733 115,382 92,950 91,340 
Indianapolis ... 11,764 13,989 11,115 
Nashville** ... . 102,826 129,925 140,810 


Portland, Oreg.. 30,320 35,840 52,915 39,025 
Seattle ........ 22,851 18,348 42,330 36,915 
Tacoma ....... 25,805 23,054 64,955 32,545 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 10 Nov. 11 


Nov. 15 Nov. 8 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 42 39 41 74 
St. Paul ...cccccees s 39 65 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 57 62 59 
Milwaukee .......- 51 50 38 63 
Outside mills* .... 63 71 65 67 
Average spring.. 49 51 51 70 
Bt. Lovie ..cccsees 52 56 96 69 
St. Louist ........ 52 57 53 56 
PRGMBIO ccrccsevecs 83 79 77 99 
Chicago ......ee0. 82 &5 90 80 
Kansas City ...... 75 83 79 87 
Kansas Cityt ..... 76 78 64 68 
OMGRE .cccccccees 91 86 108 89 
i Pee cocvenne 103 87 70 60 
Salina .......ceeee 70 69 40 52 
Eee ee 77 80 50 69 
TONGS ccccesesess 92 89 74 77 
TOES cccccesere 70 74 67 62 
Indianapolis ...... 59 70 54 56 
Nashville*® ....... .. 73 64 69 
Portland, Oregon... 48 57 85 68 
BOMttle .scccsceses 43 35 80 70 
TACOMA ...cccgees 45 40 96 57 
TOE ccvacasess 70 70 73 70 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. ° 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


WHEAT ACHIEVES NEW 
HIGH EXPORT RECORD 


Total exports of wheat and flour dur- 
ing the present crop year are likely to 
run well in excess of 200,000,000 bus, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture in an analysis of available 
export figures. Exports last year were 
156,430,000 bus. 

The department’s estimate is based on’ 
the increased exports over last year since 
the beginning of the crop year, July 1, 
up to the end of October. Preliminary 
returns from the Department of Com- 
merce indicate exports of 118,000,000 
bus during the four months this year, 
compared with 73,800,000 in 1923, which 
was 47 per cent of the total exports for 
that year. Exports during the same pe- 
riod in 1922 were 115,000,000 bus, or 52 
per cent of the exportable surplus in 
that year. ; 

Wheat exports during October prom- 
ise to exceed those of any preceding 
month since August, 1921, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says. Estimates 
based upon preliminary returns give the 
exports from the principal ports during 
October at 41,800,000 bus, compared with 
32,662,000 in September. Exports of 
flour during October are estimated at 
the wheat equivalent of 8,200,000 bus. 
Total exports of wheat and wheat flour 
are estimated at 50,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 39,200,000 in September. 

Exports of wheat, not including flour, 
to the United Kingdom during the four 
weeks ending Nov. 1 are reported at 
8,000,000 bus, to Italy 2,000,000, and to 
other European countries 22,000,000. 
Declared exports to Canada were 2,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 14,000,000 in 
September. Practically all of the de- 
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clared exports to Canada represent wheat 
shipped in transit through that country 
for export from Canadian ports. 

Duluth was the principal port of exit 
in October, with 10,000,000 bus wheat, 
followed by Galveston with 6,000,000, 
and New York with 5,000,000. Exports 
frgm other ports during the month were 
as follows: New Orleans, 3,600,000 bus; 
Portland, Oregon, 3,700,000; Philadel- 
phia, 2,216,000; Chicago, 1,500,000; Bal- 
timore, 1,000,000; Seattle, 900,000; Mil- 
waukee, 516,000; other ports, 886,000. 





CALIFORNIAN IS SUGGESTED 
AS AGRICULTURAL SECRETARY 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Suggesting the ap- 
pointment of Fred H. Bixby, of Long 
Beach, Cal., president of the National 
Live Stock Growers’ Association and 
well-known California rancher, to fill 
the position of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, left vacant by the recent death of 
Henry C, Wallace, Congressman Walter 
F. Lineberger of this state sent the 
following telegram to C. Bascom Slemp, 
secretary to the President: 

“I have known Mr.. Bixby for years, 
and his outstanding position and prac- 
tical experience of a lifetime in agricul- 
ture and stock raising eminently quali- 
fies him for this cabinet position. His 
national reputation and qualifications 
are such that no sectional objections 
could be raised against his appoint- 
ment.” 

An extensive landowner, with large 


ranches in Arizona and California, Mr. 
Bixby is said to be thoroughly familiar 
with agricultural conditions throughout 
the country. Friends of Mr. Bixby 
in southern California will back him 
strongly for the position. 





MILEAGE SCALE RATES 
MEET VIGOROUS PROTEST 


Burravwo, N. Y.—A _ vigorous protest 
against the proposal to establish mile- 
age scale rates in trunk line territory 
was voiced by Buffalo millers at a hear- 
ing here before the committee repre- 
senting the railroads proposing to put 
this new schedule into effect. 

William J. McKibbin, traffic manager 
for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell mill here, 
declared the establishment of the new 
tariff would work extreme hardship on 
the less than carload shippers, and pro- 
tested against its adoption. 

W. H. Kimball, Jr., of Lockport, rep- 
resented the Thompson Milling Co., of 
that city, J. B. Stevens protested in be- 
half of the Shredded Wheat Co. of 
Niagara Falls, and F. J. McMahon, for 
the H-O Co. The Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce protested in the name of the 
entire milling industry of the Niagara 
frontier. 

R. N. Collyer, representing the trunk 
line committee, will present a report of 
the protests with other material that is 
to be laid before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 
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Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 18.- (Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is quiet. ( 
dian exports are 49s ($7.94 bbl) and 
patents are 51@52s ($8.26@8.13 | 1) 
but resellers are willing to tak, ‘ 
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money. Minnesota patents are from 
48s 6d ($7.86 bbl) upward. Kansas are 
offered at 49s ($7.94 bbl). There are 


no Australian offers, but reseller. 

asking 45s ($7.29 bbl), London. Millers 

quote straight run unchanged at ey.) 

to 46s 6d ($7.54 bbl), c.i.f. 
C. F. G. Rai 


GRAIN FUTURES 
Closing prices of grain futures at 
option markets, in cents per bu: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. lay 
ae 152% 159% 149% 1 
Si-eenaus 155 162% 152% 
Bn 6.00 0:6 152 158% 149 
| Sere 154% 161% 151% 
|) 153% 160% 150% 
6.3... ae 160% 150% 
Kansas City St. Loui 
Dec. May Dec. lay 
143% 150% 152 ‘ 
146% 152% 154% Ky 
143% 150% 151% 
144% 151% 153 
144% 161 152% 
144% 150% 152% ; 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. ee, 
ae 163% 159% 153% 
See 167% 163% 156 
| eee 164 159% 153% 
| 166% 161% 155 
| Pree 165% 161% 153% 
Sr ee 165% 161% 151% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cit 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. d 
BS. cccse 112% 117% 104% 1 
asics 14 118% 106% 1 
| Ter 112% 117% 105 1 
15. 113% 118% 105% ] 
| eer 14 119% 105% 1 
eer 115% 122% 107% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneay: 
Nov. Dec May ec, 
| a 52% 57% 48 
| Pre 54 59 49% 
Devcassd 52% 57% 48% 
| a 53% 58% 49% 
| ae 54% 58% 49 
ekeaey 54% 59% 49% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo!i- 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. 
| ae 137% 138% 127 1 
| eer 140% 141% 129% 1 
BG. cece 136% 138% 125 12 
ieee 136% 138% 126% 1 
reer 136% 138% 126% 129 
SR eanves 137% 138% 126% 13 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. May Nov. De 
261% 267% 236% 234 
270% 276% 267% 267 
267% 273% 267% 267 
267% 273% 264% - 
269% 276 267% 26 
271 275 266 206 





Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futurs 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


Dec. Mar« 
ee reer er res 12s 8%d 12s 9% 
| A: ae rr 12811%d 13s 20 
Bs BS acc vccvsctrecces 13s 0d 13s 2} 
rrr ree 12s 9%d 18s 0d 
Perr rr re 13s %d 13s 
A eee ee ee 12s 9%d 13s 





WHEAT CROP QUALITIES 
ARE BEST SINCE 1919 


Approximately 73 per cent of the w! 
ter wheat crop this year grades Nos. 
and 2, which is the highest percenta: 
in these grades since 1919, reports t': 
United States Department of Agric - 
ture. It is estimated that 30.3 per ce’! 
of the crop is in grade No. 1, and 4 
per cent in grade No. 2. The propo 
tion of the 1920 crop falling with 
these two grades was 71.5 per cent. | 

Seventy-four per cent of the sprin 
wheat crop this year is within grad: 
Nos, 1 and 2, as compared with a recen 
high mark of 78.5 per cent in 1922. 


1 





CANADIAN PRICES RAISED 
Toronto, Ont., Nov. 18.—(Specii 
Telegram)—Domestic prices on spring 
wheat flour advanced 15c bbl Monday, 
making top patents $9.35 and first clears 


$8.65. Demand is moderately good. Ex- 


port prices are steady, with business 
quiet. 
A. H. Battey. 
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RICES? | ‘ 
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RICES: AUSTRALIA QUET H Pe Week wy MILLING § MILL ISPURCHASED 
ecial Ca Over-sea Quotations Have Not Kept Pace > IN s Frank Kell and J. Perry Burrus Buy 1,600- 
Cana with Advance in Wheat—Japan ATT re SO eee YS Bbi Plant of Texas Star Co. 
ind toy Again Buys Wheat (MME t Gal t 
an op at Galveston 
13 bbl ; > ; 
ake "tg MELBOURNE, Ligue o. — Sharply fluctuating wheat prices during the past week have seriously inter- Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 18.—(Special 
re from common with other ‘he , oe fered with the stability of the flour market, and while domestic buying has Telegram)—Frank Kell, one of the most 
nsas are the wheat —, _ as "the lors! been in fair volume, it has shown a tendency toward further curtailment until extensive flour mill operators in the 
ere are unsettled.. Generally, however, “ oca wheat market conditions become more settled. Flour prices are generally some- Southwest, and J. Perry Burrus, presi- 
ers are tone has been firm, and — sl what higher than a week ago, but quotations show a very wide range, owing to dent Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Millers tralian standpoint the — og = the activity of resellers, and also to the sharp fluctuations of wheat from day Worth, Texas, have purchased the Texas 
at cuual very attractive. Repo rom i. to day. Shipping directions are in general coming in fairly well, but some Star Flour Mills, Galveston. The com- 
Australia indicate that some of the mills still report difficulty in moving flour on old orders. Export business is pany will be operated under the same 
ALI merchants in that state have temporarily reported as somewhat slower than it has been in the past few weeks, owing name and with the same brands as here- 
withdrawn quotations for growers lots, chiefly to the fact that many of the European buyers have bought all the flour tofore. Mr. Kell has been elected presi- 
pending the transaction of fresh actual they can handle for the present. Millfeed prices are up $1@1.50 ton, with a dent. The plant, which is one of the 
business abroad to give them a working gradually increasing demand. oldest and best established in the South- 
ng idea of values. Others have advanced west, has a capacity of 1,600 bbls daily. 
their quotations to about 6s 7d bu on OUTPUT SLIGHTLY REDUCED The former owner was Ed, Lasker. 
trucks at the principal ports. Flour production for the week of Nov. 9-15 was somewhat less than in the _ Mr. Kell is president of six other mills 
wee Substantial forward purchases have week before. The spring wheat mills reported an output representing 49 per in Texas and of one in Oklahoma. Mr. 
; been made, and many thousands of bush- cent of capacity, a loss of 2 points; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard win- Burrus is also interested in some of 
¥ els of grain have been booked up, not ter wheat mills reported 76 per cent, a 3 point loss, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michi- these other plants, all of which are op- 
only in South Australia, but in the other gan soft winter wheat mills 70 per cent, a 4 point loss. On the other hand, the erated independently. ; While all plans 
states as well. = , Buffalo flour production increased 4 points, to 83 per cent. In the St. Louis are not completed, it is likely that Mr. 
The position in Victoria is complicat- district there was a loss of 5 points, to 52 per cent. In the Southeast the soft Kell will continue to live in Wichita 
Ouls ed through the Labor government having winter wheat mills continue to operate at about 75 per cent of capacity. The Falls, Texas, where he can better man- 
i practically debarred growers from avail- north Pacific Coast mills just about held their own, reporting flour production age his important railroad and oil hold- 
ve ing themselves of the high prices offer- representing 45 per cent of capacity. ings. He is also interested in ranching. 
ing. In consequence of the action of the Harvey E, Yantis. 
government, leading wheat merchants BAKERY CONSOLIDATION 
have heen obliged to withdraw from the The most conspicuous item of news recently has been the report of the 
duram market, . any yy —* = organization of the Continental Baking Corporation, with an authorized capital VANCOUVER MILLING AND 
os between them an e producers. wi of $600,000,000. The entire milling industry is united in feeling that the crea- 
automatically be annulled if the compul- tion of such a bread trust would be a public menace, as its inevitable purpose GRAIN FIRM REORGANIZED 
sory wheat pool bill should become law. would be the exploitation, for the benefit of a few promoters, of the demand for Vancouver, B. C.—Reorganization of 
Over-sea quotations for flour have not bread. It is reported that the Department of Justice is already considering the the Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
increased commensurately with the ad- investigation of this new corporation. now under the control of the Spillers 
vance in the price of wheat. As a re- interests, was completed last week. The 
_— -_ the “—— rp Beay.o a — too acquiring of this organization in Van- 
) ow to permit of the acceptance of large urchased 4,506,308. The latest advices couver was art of the Spille 
; business from importers in the United fre that a lot of Australian wheat will E. P. BRONSON DIES ae eS ee Se ee ae 
i a ri and oo 4 the cur- be required in the coming season in A special telegram from Chester, domestic and foreign policy of the old 
1 rent trade is being done with regular Japan, but much, apparently, depends : milling company will be vigorously pur- 
customers. : : upon the outcome of the rice harvest in Ill., brings the news that E. P. Bron- sued by the new organization. It has 
South ge sage yo report fur- that country. son, manager of the H. C. Cole Mill- always been a prominent factor in the 
. ther inquiries for flour from South Af- j , : : _ milling and grain trade, both domestic 
i rica and the East, but, apparently, com- ee aoe Seem arene ing Co, died this (Wednesday) and export, and its operations will be 
’ A ge little business has been trans- J _. ae oe Sow —_——— during morning at 6 o’clock. Funeral serv- aided considerably by the use of Spillers’ 
acted. ; wy-August 0 e current year were e é “@ é 2,000,000-bu terminal elevator in this city. 
As a result of the lull in trade some worth £1,693,158 and £1,018,784, com- ices will be held Friday, after which Sir William Nicholls has been appointed 
of the larger millers in Victoria are pared with £965,780 and £806,389, re- the body will be taken east for chairman of the board of directors, and 
talking of reducing mill running hours spectively, last year. W. Spiller All i hai F 
t g i D y 3 r : ; . Spiller en vice chairman. J. E. 
in the immediate future, and consider The Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corpo- burial. Hall, of Vancouver, who was the founder 
—— that it may become necessary, before ration has paid the final dividend on of the Vancouver Milling & Grain C 
0 f g rain Co., 
long, to cease work altogether. Perhaps Wheat certificates of the 1923-24 season. Ltd., some 18 years ago, has been ap- 
; the cessation from gristing would not This, together with previous payments, NATIONAL GRAIN DEALERS pointed president and managing director, 
12 be entirely unappreciated, as it would makes a total of 4s 8.75d bu, less rail INDORSE WATERWAY PLAN and D. E. Treharne vice president. 
124 afford a needed opportunity to overhaul freight, to those growers who placed . 
12 the plants. their wheat in the pool, and the total OMAHA, Nes.—The St. Lawrence wa- H. M. Cameron. 
' amount distributed was more than £4,- terways project was unanimously in- 
TRADE WITH THE EAST 000,000, net, at country railway stations. dorsed by 22 delegates in attendance at DEATH OF CHRISTIAN BREISCH 
b It wes oatdiie of eebetactiel extent The problem of financing the coming the annual convention of the Farmers Torevo, Onto, Nov. 17.—(Special Tel- 
Ly advantage to Australia early in the year wheat crop is causing considerable dis- National Grain Dealers Association in egram )—Christian Breisch, of Christian 
when Japan and, to s much smaller ex- cussion in financial circles, and also is Session at the Rome Hotel, Omaha, Nov.  Breisch & Co,, millers, grain dealers and 
sont. Clieek Genel Gs ace ont buy- arousing much interest among farmers 12, Ina resolution adopted, the con- bean jobbers, died Nov. 13 at his home 
: ers of wheat. Under the influence of nd traders generally. There has been vention pointed out that this project in Lansing, Mich. He had been in poor 
9 their competition prices hardened con- 3 further advance in the London Ex- Offers the only means of cheap transpor- health for some time, but it was not ex- 
siderably, and growers benefited accord- change rates. The rises lately have come tation for farm products from the agri- pected that his illness would prove fatal. 
ingly. ' with disconcerting rapidity, and have cultural states of the West to the East. Mr. Breisch was prominently identified 
uré It is not certain yet whether the de- coincided with the opening of the active The delegates to the convention came with the trade in his lines for many 
ss mand from the Orient will be repeated wool selling season, when the resources from 12 states in the Middle West, Illi- years, and leaves a host of friends. His 
" . during the coming season, but it is in- of the banks invariably are more or less _n0is, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, son has been associated with him since 
2 teresting to learn that already Japan strained to finance the season’s produc- Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, his graduation from college, and will 
2 has purchased a large quantity of grain — tion. Cuirues J. Matruews. Ohio, Oklahoma, Colorado and Kansas. continue the business. 
3 from the new crop. John F. Gustafson, of Windom, Minn., W. H. Wicern. 
That Japan is increasing its consump- BRAZIL TO ACQUIRE FLOUR MILL was re-elected president, A. B. Brown, 
tion of breadstuffs is shown by figures The budget law of Pernambuco for of re ~ “sh, re-elected vice FIRE DAMAGES WAREHOUSES 
which have been made available recent- 1924-25 authorizes the governor to ac- ye ent, an 4 tee Shorthill, of Oma- Burrawo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—(Special 
ly. In 1917-18 Australia exported to quire a flour mill. It is to be placed at a, secretary rs treasurer. ee Telegram)—Fire on Nov. 17 caused dam- 
19 Japan 702,958 bus wheat. The follow- the disposition of farmers in the district Resolutions indorsed the publication age of more than $25,000 to the flour 
ing year the quantity shipped was 1,- surrounding the interior of Garanhuns of a year book, the adoption of an edu- and feed warehouses of the Kedrous Co., 
yi 405,775 bus. In 1919-20 the figures were for the purpose of grinding wheat pro- cational campaign to stress farmers’ ele- Dunkirk. The flames, which spread from 
s. 1 6,381,738 bus; 1921-22, 7,497,948; 1922- duced by them, and the conservation of vators as the only means of obtaining 4 fire in an adjoining coffee warehouse, 
fas 23, 3,711,208; 1923-24, 13,067,967. the mill will be undertaken by the users fair grain prices for the farmer, and left only the walls of the Kedrous Co.’s 
t _ Whereas in 1920-21 China took only themselves under the supervision of the approval of the McNary-Haugen bill. two buildings standing. 
cu 7,332 bus Australian wheat, last year it prefect of the above city. Leicu Leste. P. D. Fannestocx. 
1 
h SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 18. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
° quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. ; 
1k Chicag Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
a Sor ME NIE 005 c0s500s0ssseseesssese $7.90@ 8.40 $8.25@ 8.80 $....@.... $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.20 $8.35@ 8.60 $8.60@ 9.00 $....@....  $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.50 
en Spring standard patent .......-..-.+-++-+++ 7.60@ 8.20 8.10@ 8.40 ....@.... 7.75@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.60 7.85@ 8.10 8.25@ 850 ....@.... 8.50@ 8.75 ....@.. 
Sorte, GTO cs ewyssescssccccsccccecees 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 ....@.... 6.75@ 7.10 7.20@ 7.60 .@. CM crsiMenes censMkres nes coi 
Hard winter short patent .............+++: 7.50@ 7.90 ....@.... 7.65@ 8.40 7.50@ 7.80 8.15@ 8.65  825@ 850  825@ 8.75 ....@.... 8.20@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 
Hard Winter SteMIGht 2.2... 00cccccccccoces rt a ae 6.70@ 7.30 6.90@ 7.30 7.70@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 ....@.... 7.90@ 8.20 ....@.. 
7” Hard winter first clear ...........0-eeeeeeee 6.30@ 6.70 sacs, oie 6.25@ 6.45 6.10@ 650 ....@.... : ae a eae er eee Saat Ser “see 
owl Soft winter short patent . 7.60@ 8.10 ellie. Li@.- 7.75@ 8.10 ....@.... 7.75@ 8.10 000s @ voce cece Doce 8.00@ 8.25 8.90@ "9.40 
e SONG WEI MEPNIEEE ociectccccccesvcvccsccce 7.10@ 7.40 segnas< , 7.00@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.75 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.50@ 7.85 ....@.... 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.00 
ay, Soft winter first Clear .......ccccccsccscccce 6.50@ 6.75 oteeQe vce ee 6.20@ 6.60 eis Pee ro PN ee Pee er ee re. 6.25@ 6.75 
ars ne ere rer 7.00@ 7.30 7.15@ 7.25 ance ‘oases 7.50@ 8.15 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 ....@.... rr eee a ety 
Dx- RYO QO MUWNEN ves. s ccc cessesesecsecys . 6.80@ 7.05 5.65@ 5.75 i i eo See 6.25@ 6.50 ....@.... et coe BPA ee ee 
ESS Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $8.40@8.80 (49's) $6.70@7.00 (49's) $....@.... (49's) vote ers s a ae $7.90 @8.10 
San Francisco... 8.90@9.00 8.15 @8.80 8.20@8.90 8.25 @8.55 9.00@ 9.25 8.60 @ 8.90 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, 


*Includes near-by straights. 
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GOVERNMENT MAY INVESTIGATE 
BIG COMBINATION OF BAKERIES 





Department of Justice Reported to Have Its Eye Upon Continental Baking 
Corporation in Interest of Enforcing Sherman Antitrust Law 
—Chicago Company Absorbed by the Merger 
—Wade Holland Becomes President 


The Department of Justice, according to reports from Washington, looks with 
suspicion upon the Continental Baking Corporation, formed in the East to take 


over several large baking companies in a coast to coast combination. 


It is stated 


that the department may undertake an investigation to determine if attempts have 
been made by big corporations that are a part of the combine to effect a monopoly 
of the bread industry in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Developments of the past week in the progress of the merger include the election 
of Wade Holland, vice president of the United Bakeries Corporation, as president 
of the Continental company, and the absorption of the Livingston Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. George G. Barber, chairman of the directors of the Continental company, 
announced that the new corporation had acquired 85 per cent of the outstanding 
stock of the American Bakery Co., of St. Louis, or 14,043 shares of a total of 17,045. 





CONTINENTAL COMPANY 
ABSORBS CHICAGO FIRM 


Cuicaco, I1nt.—The Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation has taken over the Liv- 
ingston Baking Co., Chicago, controlled 
by Julian M. and M. L. Livingston. The 
former is a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation and chairman of the committee 
in charge of the American Institute of 
Baking. 

It is stated by an official of the local 
company that the plants will continue 
under the same management and will be 
called the Livingston Baking Co. 

The Livingston concern is one of the 
largest and oldest baking companies in 
this city. It was incorporated in 1906, 
but Louis Livingston, father of the prin- 
cipals in the present company, started in 
the bakery business on Milwaukee Ave- 
nue in 1867. The company is capitalized 
at $1,000,000 and operates three modern 
large plants with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of around 150,000 loaves. It also 
manufactures a full line of cakes and 
doughnuts. 

Julian M. Livingston is president of 
the Livingston Baking Co., M. L. Liv- 
ingston is secretary and treasurer, and 
L.. J. Meyer has been vice president since 
1923, when this company took over the 
Grant Baking Co., of which he was the 
president. 

M. L. Livingston returned from New 
York on Nov. 16, and Julian M. Living- 
ston is expected back from that city in a 
few days. No details as to the merger 
can be given out as yet, an official stated 
today, neither can any definite informa- 
tion be given as to where the purchasing 
of flour and other materials will be done. 

S. O. Werner. 


WADE HOLLAND MADE 
PRESIDENT OF MERGER 


Torenvo, On1o.—Wade Holland, native 
of Toledo, Ohio, has been made president 
of the Continental Baking Corporation. 
The history of this man is almost like a 
romance. In a short period of about 
20 years he has risen from office boy to 
head of the biggest bakery corporation 
in the world, with plants located all over 
the country. 

Wade Holland’s first job in Toledo 
was that of bundle wrapper in a small 
department store in 1900. The following 
year he ran an elevator in the Valentine 
Building, a five-story building, in which 
are now located the administrative offices 
of the city. Then J. F. Zahm, of J. F. 
Zahm & Co., grain, Toledo, was attracted 
by the boy and offered him a position 
in his office. He remained with that 
firm for three years, working up to a 
clerkship. Then he went with the Na- 
tional Milling Co. in a clerical position. 

After a year with the mill he was of- 
fered and accepted a place with the 
United Baking Co. as bookkeeper. This 
was a consolidation of Toledo bakeries 
which had been brought about by H. D. 
Fallis, of H. D. Fallis & Co., bakers’ 
supplies, who subsequently built up the 
business of the Sherlock Baking Co. 

The United Baking Co. was subse- 
quently acquired by the General Baking 
Co. About the year 1909 Mr. Holland 
took over the management of the Toledo 
Bread Co., a concern which had been 





started the year previous and had not 
been particularly successful. His rise 
from that time has been rapid and un- 
interrupted. He built up bakery busi- 
nesses at Columbus, Dayton and Youngs- 
town, under the style of the Holland 
Bread Co., and finally sold out to the 
United Bakeries Corporation about a 
year ago. 

Mr. Holland is now in the millionaire 
class, and it can be said without suc- 
cessful contradiction that he has made 
his money honestly and _ legitimately 
through the building of an industry of 
service to the public. It has not been 
through chance or lucky speculation. He 


is only 41 years old. 
W. H. Wicern. 


BAKERY SHARES DECLINE 
ON NEW YORK MARKET 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—All bakery stocks were firm- 
er today, those of the United Bakeries 
Corporation advancing four points above 
Saturday’s close. In one day last week 
on the New York curb market the shares 
of United Bakeries Corporation dropped 
38 points, or from 150 to 112, rising again 
at the close to 134. On the same day 
the Continental (when issued) “A” com- 
mon dropped 10 points. 

Although the stocks of the Continental 
were admitted to trading Nov. 12 on the 
curb on a “when issued” basis in the 
regular authorized totals of 2,000,000 
shares of $100 par value preferred, 2,- 
000,000 of class A common and 2,000,000 
class B common, it was stated that the 
capitalization to be outstanding would be 
considerably smaller. Of the preferred 
authorized there will be $15,000,000 out- 
standing, according to present plans, or 
the same amount as is now outstanding 
in the United Bakeries preferred; 208,- 
000 shares of class A common, or the 
same amount as is outstanding of United 
Bakeries common, and about 500,000 
shares of class B common. This brings 
the stock capitalization down to about 
$70,000,000 to be actually outstanding, 
compared with approximately $500,000,- 
000 “authorized capitalization.” 

The General Baking Corporation and 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. are not in 
the Continental’s present plans, nor is 
the Ward Baking Co., although the in- 
clusion of the latter is believed to be 
only a matter of time. The Southern 
Baking Co., it is understood, is one of 
the immediate objectives of the Conti- 
nental. W. QuacKENBUSH. 





NEBRASKA CO-OPERATIVE MEETING 

Omana, Nes.—The annual convention 
of the Nebraska Co-operative Grain and 
Live Stock State Association is being 
held at the Hotel Rome, Omaha, this 
week, Nov. 18-20. The Farmers Man- 
agers’ Association is meeting at the same 
time. The Omaha Grain Exchange will 
entertain the delegates to the convention 
at «a big banquet and musical in the 
trading room of the exchange, Wednes- 
day evening. Leicn Leste. 





RAINS IMPROVE WHEAT OUTLOOK 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—The grow- 
ing condition of wheat in western Okla- 
homa and the Texas panhandle was ma- 
terially advanced by intermittent rains 
that fell about the middle of the month 
and that appear to have been distributed 
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over areas where moisture was most 
needed. Grain had begun to suffer in 
sections of the two states, and was 
turning yellow in the vicinity of Enid. 
In many places planting had been de- 
layed by lack of moisture. Grain men 
believe that the November rains will re- 
sult in a considerable increase of wheat 
acreage in areas of the panhandle where 
large ranches this year were subdivided 
for agricultural purposes. Some more 
sowing will be done in Oklahoma. The 
total increase of acreage for the two 
states probably will not be under 15 per 
cent over last year. 





MONTANA MILLERS CONFER 
WITH SYDNEY ANDERSON 


Great Faris, Mont.—Millers of Mon- 
tana gathered in this city Nov. 14 to 
confer with Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent, and A. P. Husband, secretary, 
Millers’ National Federation. Repre- 
sentatives of all the larger plants were 
in attendance, and as a result of the il- 
luminating discussion of plans of the 
Federation officials, made by Mr. An- 
derson, it was decided by the meeting 
to make an effort to bring into Federa- 
tion membership mills not represented at 
the session and to make it as nearly 100 
per cent for Montana membership as is 
practical. 

A most optimistic view was carried 
away from the conference by those pres- 
ent. It was easily apparent that the 
mill managers and credit men in at- 
tendance had been given something in 
which they had faith; something promis- 
ing profit realization, not by the doubt- 
ful method of price advance to the 
detriment of the buying public, which too 
often -proves a hindrance to trade de- 
mand, but profit to be arrived at by 
price stabilization through the avenue 
of scientific cost accounting and selling 
the mill product at a literal and not an 
imaginary profit over cost of produc- 
tion. 

President Anderson was a most con- 
vincing speaker. His address followed 
a very brief statement by J. W. Sher- 
wood, vice president and manager Royal 
Milling Co., who acted as chairman at 
the request of Ralph Denio, of Sheridan, 
Wyo., who found it impossible to get to 
the meeting. President Anderson point- 
ed out first that he had come to Mon- 
tana to discover from observation the 
problems of the industry and to ascer- 
tain if there was a field for service by 
the Federation through co-operation in 
solving such problems. 

Elaborating the purposes of the Fed- 
eration, Mr. Anderson emphasized its 
opportunities to provide certain func- 
tions as an organization, including the 
social contacts of the industry itself, 
which would operate for better under- 
standings; the service of handling prob- 
lems in which contacts with government 
agencies were concerned and for im- 
provement of ethics in the industry in 
handling its trade. Taking up the first 
function, he recounted that since he and 
Secretary Husband had started on the 
tour which took them through many 
milling centers and finally to Great 
Falls, they had held some 24 confer- 
ences with men of the milling industry, 
and that reports already received showed 
a genuine spirit of revival that was be- 
ing reflected in active and aggressive or- 
ganization work. He called attention to 
the splendid interest which has already 
been aroused and to the response in 
memberships all along the tour, particu- 
larly on the Pacific Coast. 

Following the talk by Mr. Anderson 
there was a general discussion in which 
a number of the things that Montana 
millers believe need attention were con- 
sidered. There was a cordial interest 
shown in the Federation plans and 
principles, and Chairman Sherwood was 
authorized to name a committee of three 
to suggest Federation membership to 
Montana and Wyoming millers not in 
attendance. This committee consists of 
Marion W. Sherwood, of the Royal 
Milling Co. W. C. Boeke, of the Cas- 
cade Milling Co., and R. J. Anderson, 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 

Those attending the conference were 
entertained informally at a 6:30 dinner 
by the managements of the Montana 
and the Royal milling companies. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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PROGRAM ARRANGED FOR 
CORN MILLERS’ MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inu.—T. M. Chivington, sec- 
retary American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion, announces the following program 
for this organization’s annual meeting. 
which will be held at the Congress Hote! 
Chicago, Dec. 5-6. , 

Dec. 5—9 a.m., registration; 9:30, roll 
call, president's address, reports of sec- 
retary-treasurer and committees, ad- 
dress of welcome to associate members, 
appointment of nominating committee: 
address, “John Doe, American Busines: 
Man,” by John N. Van der Vries, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
At 2 p.m. there will be an executive ses- 
sion, at which will be discussed sales re- 
porting and deferred selling of corn 
products. The annual informal dinner 
will be held at this hotel at 6 p.m. the 
evening of Dec. 5. These dinners are 
most enjoyable affairs, and Secretary 
Chivington makes them short and snappy, 
with some entertainment and jo 
speeches. 

Dec. 6—Meeting called to order at 
9:30 am. Report of nominating com- 
mittee, election of officers and directors: 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


c—Week ending—, Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Nov. 8 Nov. 1 Nov. 8, 1924 
oeee 35,222 7,405,352 


Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


c-—Week ending— Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Nov. 8 Nov. 1 Nov. 8, 1924 
s0ees 52,146 8,618,212 











meeting of new board of directors and 
election of secretary and treasurer; 
round table discussions, on cost accoun!- 
ing by J. M. Ullman, and on topic «1 
relation of brokers to corn millers. A! 
1:30 p.m, the topics to be discussed are 
standards and misbranding, mills outside 
the federation and how to get them in, 
etc. 

All corn millers, whether members of 
the federation or not, are cordially i 
vited and urged by President Craver 
and members of the executive committee 
to attend and participate in all sessions. 

The International Live Stock Show 
will be held in Chicago Nov. 29-Dec. |, 
and round trip tickets open to the pul) 
lic will be sold as follows: Central Pas 
senger Association territory, including 
eastern Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and Louisville, Ky., round trip ticket for 
one and one half single trip fare, on sale 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 3, inclusive, return trip 
to Dec, 8. 

Western Passenger Association terri- 
tory, including Illinois, Iowa, Missouri. 
Wisconsin,. parts of Minnesota, and 
Omaha, Neb., round trip ticket for one 
and one third single trip fare, on sale 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 3, inclusive, return trip 
to Dec. 8. 

Special rates will probably be in ct- 
fect from southeastern and southwestern 
points, but rates have not been pu- 
lished, and millers are requested to ask 
the railroad agents. 

S. O. WernNenr. 





HAVANA FLOUR MARKET 
HAS HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


Havana, Cusa, Nov. 8.—Buyers are 
again filled with encouragement, due t» 
recent advances in flour which indicate: 
to them that their recent purchases were 
wise. Prospects, therefore, are for r 
newed business, and there are indica 
tions that there will be good buying dur- 
ing the first three months of the new 
year and that market conditions in gen- 
eral will be much improved during that 

riod. 
c= grain imports into Havane 
included 54,900 sacks corn and 14,50) 
sacks oats. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 
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November 19, 1924 


ARGENTINE WHEAT 
ESTIMATE SHRINKS 


Government Estimates 1924-25 Wheat Pro- 
duction at 55 Million Bus Less Than Last 
Year—Export Surplus Declines 


Cables from Buenos Aires report the 
government’s official estimate of the 
1924-25 wheat crop as 191,660,000 bus. 
The earlier estimate was 220,000,000 bus, 
and last year’s record wheat crop was 
247,036,000 bus. The exportable surplus 
for Argentina, based on the new wheat 
crop estimate, is put at about 124,000,000 
bus, which compares with an export 
wheat surplus of 180,000,000 bus from 
the 1923-24 crop. 

The export surplus for flaxseed is now 
estimated at 44,000,000 bus, compared 
with about 55,000,000 from the 1923-24 
crop. This would indicate a total flax- 
seed production of about 52,000,000 bus, 
but private estimates are in general be- 
low this figure, on account of further 
damage to the growing crop since Nov. 1. 

For oats the export surplus is esti- 
mated at 31,500,000 bus, as against 80,- 
000,000 last year, which would indicate 
a crop of not much over 35,000,000 bus. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 


1924 os BRR cesses 35,000 52,000 
1928-24... 247,036 269,598 82,052 63,225 
1922-23... 195,842 152,877 54,976 44,280 
1921-22... 191,012 176,171 32,973 32,272 
1920-21... 166,133 230,420 47,619 50,470 
1919-20... 214,143 258,686 57,113 42,038 
1915-19 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,775 
1917-18 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-1 168,468 325,179 57,251 44,309 
1912-14 113,904 263,135 50,981 39,171 
1912-13 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1905-10 181,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
190 ) 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
190 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-97 155,993 71,76 12,400 32,502 


‘ 8 
135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
17,742 rr. 2,644 5,906 
sos Oteae 8,465 2,631 5,225 
levee Saas 7,851 2,618 4,053 
-» 13,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
--- 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
oe 20078 8,715 3,200 3,229 
- 16,089 8,969 2,525 3,207 
16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 









1915-16.... 
1914-15.... 15,471 . : 
191 4.... 16,248 10,260 3,087 4,397 
912-18.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-13.... 16,7387 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.... 14,614 7,945 1,640 3,123 
RYE CROP (000’S OMITTED) 
Bus Acres 
oeee 321 
297 
366 
242 





PLANS IMPROVED GRAIN 
SERVICE FOR KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Following the an- 
nouncement last week of contemplated 
improvements to the huge elevator op- 
erated by the Grain Marketing Co. here, 
three other companies have indicated 
their intention of increasing capacities 
and handling facilities. The improve- 
ments, which will be completed by next 
June, will cost more than $2,500,000. 
Capacity of elevators involved will be 
increased about 2,250,000 bus. 

The principal object will be to in- 
crease the grain car handling facilities 
to a point where no danger of conges- 
tion need be feared. During the rush 
of marketing this fall, a serious situa- 
tion was narrowly averted several times, 
such was the accumulation of grain on 
track waiting to be unloaded. At one 
time, 3,000 cars stood on local switch 
tracks for several days. 

The new work will include an expendi- 
ture of $500,000 on the Missouri-Kansas 
elevator, owned by the Missouri Pacific 
railroad and operated by the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co. The present storage capacity 
of 3,000,000 bus will be increased 500,000 
bus, and the handling capacity from 75 
to 175 cars daily. The Missouri Pacific 
will also increase the capacity of its 
Eagle elevator here by 125,000 bus, giv- 
ing it a total of 200,000 bus. It is op- 
erated by Henry Lichtig & Co. as a 
grain sorghum warehouse. 
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A BAKERS’ TRUST AND THE FARMER 


HE price received by the American farmer for the wheat he produces 

is normally based on the world wheat value. 
exceeds domestic needs, the surplus for export reflects the world price into 
There are, however, a multitude of minor factors which 
from time to time influence the price of wheat, most of these being of a 
domestic character, which operate to create higher values for the better 
qualities of wheat and sometimes to keep prices above an export basis for 
months at a time although the surplus of lower grade wheat may be moving 


These domestic factors are principally to be found in the current de- 
mand for flour and the ability of millers, in active seasons, to command 
The effect of these recurring seasons in 
activity of flour demand is always reflected in the price paid for wheat, so 
that a good flour market invariably means the payment to the grower of 
Conversely, in seasons of depressed and profitless flour 
business, the price of wheat is influenced only by the general market level, 
which is the price reflection of its demand for export. 

The Continental Baking Corporation, organized to operate bakeries from 
coast to coast and to increase its profits through “large purchasing power,” 
is capitalized on a basis which will enable it to consume in controlled plants 
the flour product of forty to fifty million bushels of wheat per year, an 
amount equal to the total production of a number of important wheat 
growing states, and equal to one bushel out of every sixteen of the normal 


For this important percentage of the country’s wheat crop the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation proposes to create itself as the sole market and 
to exercise to its own advantage the force of its “large purchasing power.” 
If its plans mature, wheat prices will be influenced, not only by the ex- 
portable surplus but also by the “large purchasing power” of a six hundred 
million dollar corporation whose ambition it is to control bakeries “from 
coast to coast,” and to create from “the wonderful opportunities for 
placing many bakeries under one and the same management” a structure 
of “decreased costs, increased sales and increased profits” for the partici- 


The government is concerning itself with the creation of better market- 
It is not quite clear what value there would 
be in the most efficient form of co-operative marketing if in the line of 
customers for the farmer’s wheat one out of every sixteen buyers represents 
“the large purchasing power” of a single corporation. 


So long as the production 








The Burlington railroad has obtained 
plans and is contemplating the addition 
of 1,000,000 bus storage capacity to the 
Murray elevator, operated by the Norris 
Grain Co. Present capacity of the ele- 
vator is 1,600,000 bus. 

The improvements to the Grain Mar- 
keting Co.’s elevator, announced a week 
ago, will call for expenditures totaling 
about $1,500,000. They will include 
about 20 miles of switch tracks and four 
automatic car dumps. 

The present grain storage capacity of 
Kansas City is 30,000,000 bus. This is 
sufficient even for the abnormally heavy 
marketings experienced this year, but 
local elevators have not been properly 
equipped for receiving the grain and 
disposing of it rapidly. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


FIRE DESTROYS HICKMAN 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS 


NasHvILLE, Tenn.—Fire originating in 
the plant of the Walker Meal & Feed 
Co., Hickman, Ky., Nov. 13, spread to 
the flour mills of the Hickman Milling & 
Feed Co., and both plants were com- 
pletely destroyed. The flour mill loss is 
estimated at $30,000, with $19,000 insur- 
ance, and the feed mill loss at $15,000, 
with $11,000 insurance. Several cars of 
wheat and corn were lost. The cause of 
fire is undetermined. 





Joun Leper. 





IOWA MILL MANAGER DEAD 

W. R. Cheely, manager the Mystic 
Mills, Sioux City, died last week. He 
had been in poor health for the last 
two years. Bright’s disease was the 
cause of death. Mr. Cheely, who was 46 
years of age, was one of the oldest em- 
ployees in point of service in the sales 
department of the International Milling 
Co. He represented the New Prague 
mill in Iowa and Nebraska, and a little 
over four years ago, when the corpora- 
tion purchased the Mystic Mills, he was 
placed in charge as manager. His ill- 
ness was aggravated recently by the 


death of his son who was killed in an 
automobile accident. His home town 
was Blair, Neb. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAIN 
AND HAY SHOW OF 1924 


Curcaco, Itt.—The International Grain 
and Hay Show of .1924 will be held in 
connection with the International Live 
Stock Exposition in Chicago, Nov. 26- 
Dec, 6. The list of entries shows that 
practically all states of the Union, as 
well as several Canadian provinces, will 
have their choicest grains and seeds on 
exhibition. Educational exhibits from 
leading agricultural colleges and state 
universities will show what the various 
states are doing to help crops. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has again 
contributed a $10,000 premium list, and 
there is keen competition for the silver 
trophy cups given by the Board of 
Trade to the grower of the best wheat, 
corn or oats. 

President Coolidge has said he would 
be present at the International Live 
Stock Exposition. This is the first visit 
of the chief executive to the show since 
it was organized 25 years ago. Another 
attraction will be 1,500 boys and girls 
of the agricultural junior clubs. These 
young folks, all winners in local con- 
tests, will visit points of interest in the 
city, and will be present at the exhibi- 
tion of live stock and grains. 

S. O. Werner. 








LOSS FROM GARLICKY GRAIN 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Actual loss to Penn- 
sylvania farmers through the presence 
of garlic and ravages of moth in their 
grain, and because of high moisture, ap- 
proximated $823,000 on 5,406 carloads 
of wheat received at the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia terminals in the last four 
years, says George A. Stuart, head of 
the bureau of markets, department of 
agriculture. The figures were arrived at 
after four years’ study on problems in 
marketing Pennsylvania wheat. 

C. C. Larus. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT 
ESTIMATE FALLS 


Government Figure Is 20 Million Bus Below 
Previous Estimate—Flaxseed Fig- 
ure Increased 


The Canadian government crop esti- 
mates, issued Nov. 12, put the total 
wheat crop figure at 271,622,000 bus, 
which is 19,982,000 bus less than the pre- 
vious estimate. Of the total, 22,005,000 
bus are winter wheat and 249,617,000 
bus spring. 

The flaxseed crop estimate is increased 
to 9,641,000 bus, a gain of 1,015,000 bus 
over the previous figure. The estimate 
for oats is 420,500,000 bus, 43,360,000 
less than before. 

Compared with 1923, the 1924 wheat 
crop as now estimated is 202,577,000 bus 
less, flaxseed 2,502,000 bus more, and 
oats 143,498,000 bus less. 





Canada—Crops 
Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1924... 271,622 13,102 
1923... 474,199 13,608 


1922... 899,786 71,865 9,701 13,798 
1921... 300,858 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,336 
1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 64,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
3038... 882,787 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,617 16,950 
1911... 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910... 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909... 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,258 
1908... 112,434 46,732 7,153 22,872 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
See 5 20,500 12,799 cece 
1923..... 7,139 663,998 23,231 2,898 
ae 5,008 491,239 32,373 3,675 
|) Pe 4,112 426,233 21,455 2,770 
7,998 630,710 11,306 3,628 
ee 5,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
oO er 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
eae 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
eee 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
20246..00% 7,175 313,078 2,017 3,363 
1913 - 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912 - 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
)| ae 10,076 365,179 2,492 4,666 
AO 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
|. See 2,213 363,466 1,715 8,145 
1908..... 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1924.... 21,676 8,408 eee eee 
1923.... 22,671 2,784 440 317 
1922.... 22,423 2,600 431 318 
2008..5. on 2,796 361 297 
1920.... 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919.... 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918.... 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917.... 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916.... 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915.... 16,109 1,718 344 253 
1914.... 10,294 1,496 854 256 
S038.... 32,088 1,613 381 278 
1912.... 10,997 1,581 399 298 
1911.... 11,101 1,522 372 322 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
ee 28 14,481 791 eee 
ee 629 14,388 1,448 169 
i eo 565 14,541 2,105 190 
| 533 16,949 1,842 193 
1920..... 1,428 15,850 650 186 
.. 1,093 14,952 753 230 
1918..... 1,068 14,790 555 236 
ae 920 13,313 212 199 
| See 658 10,996 148 152 
oo eee 62 11,556 122 196 
ree 1,084 10,062 111 206 
| 1,553 10,434 119 219 
oO ee 2,022 9,966 127 260 
|) eee 879 9,631 131 295 





CORN MILLERS’ MEETING 
TO BE HELD DEC. 5-6 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The annual meeting of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Dec, 5-6. T. M. Chivington, sec- 
retary, announces that the program will 
feature round table discussions on topics 
of special interest to all corn millers, 
such as cost accounting, selling for de- 
ferred delivery, standards and _ mis- 
branding. The annual and informal 
dinner will be held the evening of Dec. 5, 
from 6 to 8 p.m. 

While this is a corn millers’ federation 
meeting, Secretary Chivington states 
that every man interested in corn mill- 
ing, whether a member of the organiza- 
tion or not, is welcome to attend and 
participate in the discussions. Special 
railroad rates have been arranged for 
the International Live Stock Show in 
Chicago at that time, and these will be 
available to every one attending the 


millers’ meeting. 
S. O. Werner. 
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League Considers Plans for Export Association—Prospects for Export Trade 
Considered Bright— Bakery Consolidation Condemned — Cuban 
Tariff Discussed—Memorial to Late F. D. Coburn Indorsed 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The possibilities in export 
trade and the growth of concentrated 
flour buying seemed to be the subjects 
uppermost jn the minds of millers at the 
semiannual meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League here today. The latter 
was the only cloud which darkened the 
optimism of the millers. 

Opinion was vigorously against fur- 
ther mergers in the baking field, al- 
though methods by which such mergers 
might be checked were not advanced, The 
opposition was summed up by one miller 
when he declared that “Such a consoli- 
dation as is now proposed is not econom- 
ically sound and is not for the public 
good. The best way, and I believe it is 
a sufficient way, for millers to meet this 
concentrated buying is to use common 
sense in quoting prices. If all of us 
will only keep a stiff upper lip and re- 
fuse to sell flour at unprofitable levels, 
regardless of volume, the situation is 
met. It is a matter of educating our- 
selves.” The meeting took no official ac- 
tion on this topic. 

Part of the morning and practically 
all of the afternoon were devoted to a 
description of improved methods of han- 
dling export business, The millers al- 
most without exception felt that the 
Southwest is in an excellent position to 
build up an established and permanent 
trade with the Latin American countriés 
and with Europe, with the possibility 
of development of the oriental flour de- 
mand to a point where southwestern 
mills might share in that business. The 
key to this trade, millers said, lies in 
taking full advantage of the export laws 
of this country. 

With this in mind, Thad L. Hoffman, 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, presented data on several ex- 
port associations which have been or- 
ganized under the Webb-Pomerene act. 
Included in the report were the constitu- 
tion and bylaws recently adopted by the 
Pacific Coast millers for an export asso- 
ciation. ‘This was particularly well re- 
ceived, and the opinion was expressed 
that with a few changes it could be 
made applicable to this territory. 

A committee composed of Mr. Hoff- 
man, C, B. Warkentin, president’ Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and H. D. Yoder, vice president Topeka 
Flour Mills Co., was appointed to draft 
organization plans for a similar associa- 
tion to be presented to the millers of 
the Southwest. When these plans are 
definitely ready, another meeting will 
probably be held to complete the or- 
ganization, All work of such an asso- 
ciation, if formed, will be divorced com- 
pletely from that of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. 

While exports and concentrated buy- 
ing occupied most of the time, several 
other features of the current flour trade 
came in for a few moments’ discussion. 
At the opening of the meeting, greetings 
from L. E. Moses, chairman Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. and president of the 
league, were read. Mr. Moses is in Cali- 
fornia. In his absence Frank Kell, vice 
president of the league and head of eight 
mills in Texas and Oklahoma, was asked 
to preside. In a brief address, Mr. Kell 
stressed the improved condition in mill- 
ing, especially in the Southwest, but 
warned that the present prosperity might 
be uuleundoretend. He said it is based 
on a world crop shortage which has made 
United States millers the leading ex- 
porters of flour. Next year, Mr. Kell 
pointed out, this crop shortage might be 
relieved. With Canada and other coun- 
tries able to undersell the United States 
on wheat, due to their large crops, their 
competition would again make the excess 
milling capacity of the United States 
acutely apparent, Mr. Kell said. As a 
remedy he suggested close co-operation 
in establishing permanent export trade 
and the elimination of troublesome af- 
fairs in domestic markets. 

Following this talk, C. V. Topping, 
secretary, outlined the work that had 
been done by the league since last spring 
in correcting the present method of en- 





forcing the Cuban preferential tariff. 
The fact that Canadian wheat is milled 
in Buffalo, the feed sold in the United 
States and the flour admitted into Cuba 
as a United States product, is seriously 
objected to by southwestern millers. 
The present treaty between Cuba and 
the United States gives a lower tariff 
for “products of the soil or industry” 
of the United States than of other coun- 
tries. It is this wording which allows 
the spirit of this treaty to be violated, 
it is contended, Instructions were given 
to the legislative committee and the 
secretary to continue their fight to have 
this wording amended, 

Other resolutions were passed urging 
that the United States tariff on millfeed 
be raised and urging proper policing of 
the entire milling-in-bond situation. H. 
D. Yoder, chairman of the league’s ex- 
port committee, made several recom- 
mendations to exporting millers, chief 
among which was one urging them to 
name export prices which would insure 
a proper margin of safety under all con- 
ditions. He also advised mills to elimi- 
nate the wide discrepancy in commis- 
sions and discounts paid in South and 
Central American markets. E. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel, followed 
Mr. Yoder, and reviewed the traffic prob- 
lems of the league during the past six 
months. 

A bit of sentiment, aside from the 
business routine of the meeting, was in- 
troduced when C. M. Jackman, presi- 
dent Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was 
asked to address the millers on the 
work of the Coburn Memorial Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. Jackman is an official. 
The association was formed soon after 
the death of F. D. Coburn, for many 
years secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, and has as its 
purpose the erection of a suitable me- 
morial to him. This might take the 
form of an endowed chair of agriculture 
at some college if sufficient funds are 
raised. Mr. Jackman, as well as W. F. 
McCullough, also an officer of the asso- 
ciation, made an eloquent appeal to the 
millers for contributions. Both men 
based the worthiness of the cause on the 
fact that Mr. Coburn had made possible 
the prosperity of milling in the South- 
west through his untiring and herculean 
efforts to eradicate from this section any 
but proven milling varieties of wheat. 
The Southwestern Millers’ League adopt- 
ed a resolution confirming the worthiness 
of the cause and asking members to con- 
tribute to the fund now being raised. 
Many millers outside the state of Kan- 
sas pledged their support. 

The meeting was well attended, over 
100 millers being present. About 50 
participated in the ieousien concerning 
the formation of an export association. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT 
IN AUSTRALIAN HARVEST 


MepourneE, Victor1a, Oct. 20.—The 
weather conditions, generally speaking, 
continue favorable to the growth of the 
wheat crops, and farmers and traders 
are alike well satisfied with the produc- 
tion prospects. 

An unofficial forecast of the yield from 
the crop in New South Wales expects 
that it will reach 50,000,000 bus. The 
railways in that state will be able to 
handle only 13,500,000 bus by bulk meth- 
ods, and farmers, therefore, have been 
advised to market 75 per cent of their 
grain in bags. In consequence of the 
high prices ruling for sacks, much dis- 
satisfaction is being expressed. 

The government statistician of South 
Australia has announced that in that 
state the indications point to a return of 
30,500,000 bus, representing an average 
of about 12% bus per acre. Consider- 
ing that, owing to the scanty rainfall 
which had been experienced up to that 
time, the outlook in June was regarded 
as exceedingly grave, the present posi- 
tion is most gratifying. 

Much interest was displayed in the 





wheat tests at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s show at Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia. There were only 17 individual 
entries, compared with 27 the previous 
year, but the quality of the grain was 
well up to the standard. 

The champion sample of a variety 
named Carrabin yielded 73.4 per cent of 
flour, having a strength of 56.6. This 
was equivalent to a return of 2,517 lbs 
weight of bread per ton of wheat. 

At the royal show in Adelaide, South 
Australia, the champion wheat proved 
to be one named Belgium Pride, the crop 
having been raised from a few ears 
picked from a field by a soldier in Bel- 
gium during the war. The sample ex- 
hibited produced 72.4 per cent of flour, 
14.3 per cent of bran, and 13.3 per cent 
of pollard. It had a strength of 43.2 per 
cent, with 18.5 per cent of gluten. This 
wheat has attracted widespread atten- 
tion in South Australia, particularly be- 
cause of its prolificacy, yields of 46 bus 
of grain and four tons of hay per acre 
having been recorded. 

Marquis, a wheat which is grown ex- 
ténsively in Canada, whence it is stated 
to have been introduced to Australia, 
gained first prize in the strong flour 
class at the same show. It produced 
71.15 per cent of flour, 15 per cent of 
bran and 13.5 per cent of pollard. The 
gluten content was equivalent to 25.8 
per cent, and the flour strength 49.8 per 
cent, 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 


NORTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


A loss of $45,000, well covered by in- 
surance, was caused at Drayton, N. D., 
near Grand Forks, on Nov. 12, when the 
elevator belonging to the Farmers’ In- 
terstate Elevator Co. was destroyed by 
fire. About 20,000 bus grain, mostly 
flaxseed, was also burned. 


FEDERATION HEADS GAIN 
SUPPORT IN CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cat.—Millers of this 
district have assured President Sydney 
Anderson and Secretary A. P. Husband, 
of the Millers’ National Federation, that 
they will give enthusiastic support to the 
plans for further extension of the na- 
tional organization’s activities. The two 
national officials spoke at a group meet- 
ing held in the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, on Nov. 5. W. H. Joyce, presi- 
dent Sperry Flour Co., presided at the 
meeting, introducing the two national 
visitors, who told of the general plans 
for Federation activity. Mr. Joyce as- 
sured the speakers of the whole-hearted 
approval of his company, and Roy N. 
Bishop, chairman of the Sperry direc- 
torate, spoke along the same lines. 

Brief talks were made by Frank Al- 
bers, of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., S. 
M. Phillips, of the Phillips Milling Co., 
R. D. Joyce, of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Professor Alonzo E. Taylor, of 
the Food Research Institute, and W. C. 
Tiffany, Seattle manager for The North- 
western Miller. 

Others attending the conference were 
George Anderson, Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., E. A. Deming, Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., L. R. Hunt, Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., J. K. Smith, Sperry Flour 
Co., and W. E. Zuppann, The North- 
western Miller, Oakland. 

W. E. Zuprann. 











GRAIN SUPERVISOR FOR KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—W. T. Logan, for- 
merly assistant grain exchange supervi- 
sor of Chicago, has been named to take 
charge of a Kansas City office to be 
established by the grain futures adminis- 
tration. Quarters have been engaged in 
the Postal Telegraph Building until the 
completion of the new Board of Trade 
Building. Mr. Logan will take active 
charge after Dec. 1. 


Harvey E, Yantis. 





OKLAHOMA CORN SUPPLIES LARGE 

OxtaHoma Crry, Oxtra.—Oklahoma 
has on hand this year nearly 30,000,000 
bus more corn than in 1923, according 
to a recent estimate of the federal agri- 
cultural statistician. The estimate of 








November 19, 1924 


the year’s production is 59,880,000 bus 

s is an average of 20.5 bus per a re, 
and more than 7,000,000 bus higher thy), 
the five-year average. It is estimated 
that 76 per cent of the crop is merch»! 
able, compared with 55 per cent }«| 
year. The carry-over is estimated a} 
225,000 bus. 


GROWTH OF BRITISH 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR 


Daily Express, London, Portrays Milling I- 
dustry as in Hopeful Condition, May 
ing Emerged from War Chaos 








Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 5.—Under the 
heading, “Mills that Work All Day,” the 


Liverpool correspondent of the’ Daily 
Express writes a eulogy of the pre-cnt 
position of the milling industry of {)js 
country, and the growth of British four 


exports comes in for favorable 6 :) 
ment. The Express considers ther 
great prosperity ahead for British : 
ers, owing to the large growth of {lou 
exports, and that this is true is an 
borne out by the trade statistics | 
lished this week, for the nine mont) 
ending Sept. 30. During the period , 
en, in 1922 the total exports of w! 
meal and flour were 1,657,845 cwts (| 
Ibs), in 1923 they were 2,378,961 anc 
1924 4,378,445, showing an increase d 
ing the two years of over 250 per « 
On the other hand, during the same n 
months the imports of wheat meal 
flour have declined from 10,107,936 

in 1922 to 7,532,732 in 1924, and 1! 
represents a decline of very nearly 
per cent. . , 

The Daily Express states that En 
lish millers have definitely climbed «) 
of the chaos that followed the war, a: 
are now going full speed ahead to he 
all rivals, and the extra production 
being sent to capture foreign tra 
against the American industry. Pate 
foods and cattle feedingstuffs, the s 
products of milling, are making go 
headway in over-sea markets. 

One miller, whose mills are runn 
night and day, informed the Expr 
representative that the industry was 
— to grow fur and feathers a; 
after being down to the bare bor 
steady improvement was in evidence 4) 
larger over-sea trade was being do. 
particularly with Germany. The fact 
that was one of the greatest assets |: 
the British industry was that milling 
this country was more skillful and scie) 
tific than anywhere else. Wheat fro 
countries all over the world, each wit 
its own particular characteristic, co: 
to England to be blended and milled. 
giving the best results in baking, whe 
compared with flour manufactured 
either the United States or Canada, 
which are confined to milling their hon 
grown wheats. 

This picture of present and probal|: 
future prosperity in the oldest industry 
of the country is good to think about. I! 
shows that millers are getting onto 
better basis commercially, which mus! 
include better methods of marketir 
and, to be frank, it is not a minu! 
too soon. The cutting of prices by hon. 
millers a year ago, with the avowed i 
tention of killing the importation 
foreign flour, as time went on develo}: 
into internecine strife, with disastrov 
results to themselves, without any appr 
ciable benefit to any one except perha} 
the bakers, who, owing to the fact tha'. 
generally speaking, the price of bread i 
the main is ruled by the official price 0! 
straight run flour, which during a lon: 
period was maintained at a_fictitiou 
price, some shillings above the actu 
selling price, enabled the bakers to kee} 
up the price to the general public. 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 





INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE YEARBOOK 


The International Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Statistics for 1923 has just been 
issued by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. Copies of this 
publication may be obtained from the 
office of the chief of the statistical serv- 
ice, International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome, Italy. The preface to the 
yearbook for 1923 is in both English 
and French, and the statistical tables 
are in both languages. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The wide fluctuations in wheat last 
week were not conducive to flour buy- 
ing. The market lacked stability, up one 
day and down the next, but still closing 
about 3c higher than the preceding 
week's high close. Millers, in establish- 
ing their quotations, are following the 
wheat market closely. Flour orders, in 
the main, were for small quantities, for 
reasonably quick shipment, and came 
largely from the smaller buyers. The 
heavy buying a week earlier is thought 
to have filled most of the holes. Large 
purchases were made then for 60- to 
90-day shipment, and millers do not 
look for any really heavy buying again 
for « few weeks. 

While patents are quiet, there is no 


let-up in the demand for clears, Fancy 
and first clears are very active, being 
wanted by bakers for mixing. Enough 


of these grades have been sold to ab- 
sor) the Minneapolis output for some 
weeks ahead. Second clear is scarce, and 
has been so for months. Some of the 
larger mills claim they have no clears of 
any kind to offer for shipment prior 
to Jan, 185. 

Millers are somewhat disappointed 
over the lack of improvement in ship- 
ping directions. Buyers certainly take 
their time about ordering flour out and 
apparently are not to be hurried, re- 
gardiess of the fact that mills are do- 
ing everything possible to get them to 
clean up back orders. 

Some more export business was put 
through last week to the United King- 
dom and the Continent. While the quan- 
tity booked was not large, it is encour- 
aging to know that importers will buy, 
even though prices have advanced very 
materially. One sale of 9,000 bags of 
second clear to the United Kingdom 
was reported Nov. 17. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Nov. 18 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
TLON  wecccscoccece $8.25@8.80 $6.05 @6.55 
Sta ard patent ...... 8.10@8.40 5.90@6.05 
Second patent ........ 7.95@8.05 6.75@5.85 
* y clear, jute.... 7.10@7.50 ....@.... 
*Firet cleae, JOO cc.ss 6.50@6.75 4.80@5.05 
*Second clear, jute.... 4.75@5.65 3.40@3.60 

*liv-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 


Demand for rye flour has subsided. 
Neither domestic nor export buyers are 
interested. Prices have reached a level 
where the trade is satisfied to fall back 
on old purchases, and until these are ex- 
hausted no activity is anticipated. 
White rye flour is unchanged in price, 
but dark is 25¢ bbl higher for the week. 
Pure white is held at $7.15@7.25 bbl, 
and pure dark at $5.65@5.75, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

live northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,255 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 14,670 a week ago. 


DURUM 


Domestic semolina buyers have again 
withdrawn from the market. They evi- 
dently had satisfied their pressing needs, 
and refused last week to show any in- 
terest whatever. The advance in durum 
wheat has been even more pronounced 
than in bread wheats, and semolina quo- 
tations strengthened accordingly, though 
they are below last week’s levels. Maca- 
roni manufacturers are understood to 
have been doing a good business recent- 
ly. Some are reported to have booked 
enough orders to absorb their produc- 
tion for two to three months. Conse- 
quently, while inquiry for semolinas is 
temporarily quiet, buyers are expected 
to be in the market again before long. 

A fair export inquiry is noted for 
durum clears, but the fact that mills are 


oversold on this grade accounts for the 
light bookings. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 
44%4c, and durum fancy patent 4c. 
Durum clear is held at $5.25@5.35 bbl. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 15 
was $1.464,@1.61, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.4444 @1.56, No. 1 amber closed Nov. 
18 at $1.47144@1.85%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.444%@1.534. 

In the week ending Nov. 15, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 76,829 
bbls durum products, compared with 64,- 
165 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13% were in operation Nov. 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., A, Lincoln, 
Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, 
D, E and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

eV, BEB aceoess 559,800 232,601 42 
Previous week ... 559,800 220,545 39 
. 2 ae 561,100 248,320 44 
Two years ago... 560,400 458,120 80 
Three years ago.. 546,000 338,380 62 
Four years ago... 546,000 396,725 73 
Five years ago... 546,000 486,240 89 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 10,353 bbls last week, 
8,914 in the previous week, 1,071 a year 
ago and none two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 8-16 ...c00. 376,140 225,816 60 
Previous week ... 360,840 248,719 69 
FOOP GOO cecscces 376,140 233,446 62 
Two years ago... 385,140 276,608 72 
Three years ago.. 413,790 192,320 46 
Four years ago:.. 412,140 223,545 54 
Five years ago... 398,610 276,355 69 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Oct. 11. 62 70,815 269,990 243,814 10,158 2,886 
Oct. 18. 60 69,840 263,642 246,676 6,123 2,568 
Oct. 25. 57 68,090 271,202 229,755 16,471 765 
Nov. 1,. 57 63,340 256,450 229,069 9,082 1,547 
Nov. 8.. 56 60,140 248,719 205,325 3,755 1,029 
Nov. 15. 56 62,690 225,816 233,446 3,051 686 


WHEAT 


New high levels were established on 
cash wheat in Minneapolis last week. 
Premiums have more than kept pace 
with the advance in the options. On the 
top grades the premiums are 2@3c bu 
higher than a week ago, and on the 
medium grades 3@4c, compared with 
the current option. A car of choice 
Montana wheat sold .Nov. 14 at $1.80%, 
the highest price paid on the Minne- 
apolis exchange in over three years. 
No. 1 hard spring, is quoted at 1@24c 
bu over the December option, No. 1 dark 
northern 1@23c over, and No. 1 north- 
ern Ic under December to 16c over. 

Millers are evidently anxious to ac- 
cumulate stocks, and each day the 
receipts of better grades are absorbed 
early. Buying for outside account con- 
tinues good. Arrivals that can be re- 
billed to the Head of the Lakes are 
easily disposed of. Receipts for the 
week ending Nov. 15 were 1,300,000 bus 
less than in the preceding seven days. 
However, country ioadings are again 


picking up. Terminal elevator stocks 
are steadily increasing, though they are 
lighter than a year ago. 

Based on the close, Nov. 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.34 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.32; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 northern $1.33; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.32, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.19. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
15 was $1.49@1.74%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.47@1.53%. No. 1 dark 
closed Nov. 18 at $1.50%@1.72%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.49%@1.51%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Nov. 15, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 








No. 1 dark ..... 3,015 3,684 1,068 1,368 
No. 1 northern. .2,764 1,240 202 33 
No. 2 northern... 913 1,634 210 140 
Others .....0..0% 5,135 8,443 2,572 4,730 

Totals ...... 11,827 15,001 4,052 6,272 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 15, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 
5 41,139 





Minneapolis ...45,817 45,287 40,508 
Duluth ...000. 63,212 17,408 30,676 28,579 
Totals ..... 109,029 58,547 75,963 69,087 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Nov. 15, and 
the closing prices on Nov. 17, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.05@ 
1.12%, $1.11@1.14; No. 3 white oats, 46 
@A8%c, 48%, @48%c; No. 2 rye, $1.26% 
@1.29%, $1.274%4@1.28%; barley, 67@85c, 
69 @85c. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 19 
Nov. 15 Nov. 8 1923 1922 1921 
318 


Corn ... 278 32 46 444 
Oats ..22,122 22,031 5,365 14,200 21,826 
Barley.. 1,650 1,455 735 595 1,229 
Rye ....1,268 1,383 7,461 1,559 1,068 
Flaxseed. 202 208 711 54 776 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 9-15, with comparisons: 

-— Receipts——, ---Shipments—, 

1924 1923 i924 1923 

Wh’'t, bus. 2,438,060 3,416,320 1,617,270 1,183,000 

Flour, bbls 20,476 20,795 241,737 260,039 

Millstuff, 

tons .... 784 2,492 12,334 14,477 

Corn, bus.. 66,150 419,100 68,900 201,300 

Oats, bus..865,580 492,830 715,950 708,500 

Barley, bus.392,840 357,200 313,240 164,000 


Rye, bus...155,940 117,040 186,960 92,910 
Flaxseed, . 
bus ....555,540 289,940 160,080 74,800 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $45.00@ 45.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 41.50@42.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 39.75@40.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 38.00@38.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
Corn meal, yellowt 3. 


Mee GOUT, WHeee cesccccccccses 7.15@ 7.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 5.65@ 5.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 7.25@ 7.55 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 7.15@ 7.25 


PEN BREEN” occ recvicececsvees --»»-@ 3.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........++ 44.00@ 45.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
TRAFFIC CLUB ANNUAL DINNER 


Six hundred reservations have been 
made for the annual dinner of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Club, to be held in the 
Nicollet Hotel, Nov. 25. Senator S. D. 
Fess, of Ohio, a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will make 
the principal address. Edward Nettles, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., will be toast- 
master, while J. A. O. Preus, governor 
of Minnesota, and George E. Leach, 
mayor of Minneapolis, will make the ad- 
dresses of welcome. A great many res- 
ervations have been made by eastern 
transportation officials. 

SEED SHOW AT ST. PAUL 

Farmers and others who attend the 
annual seed show and convention of the 
Minnesota Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion at University Farm, St. Paul, Dec. 
29 to Jan. 3, will have opportunity to 
hear many of the speakers and attend 
classes of the university’s Farmers’ and 
Homemakers’ Week Short Course which 
will then be in progress. Women spe- 
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cialists in the home economics field and 
men distinguished for their work for ag- 
ricultural development will lecture every 
day. General meetings at noon and free 
entertainments in the evening will be 
features as usual. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is Ic 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4c 
cewt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 

NOTES 


Cracked corn and ground feeds are 
$1 ton higher for the week. 

Elevator screenings are in light de- 
mand and have declined to $11@15 ton, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Ainsworth, treasurer Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was 
in Minneapolis, Nov. 17-18. 

Demand for mill oats has fallen off 
and prices have weakened. The range 
today is 25@35c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Mine- 
apolis. 

Charles C. Blodgeti, who is now with 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is making a business trip through 
the East. 

F,. W. Dawson, of London, the English 
representative of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, is visiting head- 
quarters for a few weeks. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 18, as follows: 
sight, $4.621% ; three-day, $4.624%4 ; 60-day, 
$4.60. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

Joseph P. Griffin, of J. S. Bache & 
Co., Chicago, and William Grattum, of 
the McGuire-Haley Co., Duluth, have 
purchased memberships in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

A good many outside millers are ex- 
pected in Minneapolis Nov. 19 to at- 
tend a meeting called by George M. 
Palmer, of Mankato, Minn., at which 
Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will speak. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently shipped a dise sep- 
arator to England, one to Australia, 
one to New Zealand, one to India and 
four to Chile. It also reports numerous 
sales to home mills and elevators. 

Max Vieyra, son of J. Vieyra, pro- 
prietor of the flour importing firm of 
Felix Cohen, Rotterdam, Holland, is vis- 
iting in the Southwest and expects to be 
in Minneapolis shortly. His firm does 
an extensive business on the Continent, 
outside of Holland, and buys outright 
on its own account. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, has been 
visiting in Minneapolis while en route 
to Chicago to attend the meeting of 
the board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association, to be held Nov. 20- 
21. Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside at 
the meeting. 

This department has had numerous 
calls recently for salesmen of ability in 
various territories. Men who are ‘ac- 
quainted with the flour trade and believe 
they can get their share of what business 
is passing, and are desirous of making a 
change, would do well to communicate 
with the editor of this department -of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


BUCKWHEAT IN ONTARIO 

Buckwheat is more popular as a crop 
in Ontario than in any of the American 
states. Last year the crop in Ontario 
was slightly in excess of 5,000,000 bus, 
which was more than a third as much as 
the whole crop in the United States; 
and the average crop for the 10 years 
1912-21 was over 4,250,000 bus. So On- 
tario ranks with New York and Penn- 
sylvania as a producer of buckwheat. 
Twice as much buckwheat as rye is pro- 
duced in Ontario.—American Miller. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Less than 15 per cent of capacity has 
been sold by Kansas City mills within the 


past week. While some interior south- 
western companies are faring better, the 
average shows sharp reduction from oth- 
er recent weeks. 

Prices are at the high levels of the 
season. Short patent, quoted up to $8.55, 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, last Thursday, 
has since fallen about lic bbl. The fluc- 
tuation in wheat values and premiums is 
resulting in a wide range of quotations 
by mills. A variance of 85c bbl is re- 
ported in offerings of short patent. 

The extremely quiet demand is attrib- 
uted largely to the high prices. Book- 
ings since Aug. 1 have been heavier than 
is generally recognized, and buyers are 
in no immediate need of flour. So long 
as this is the situation, and there is the 
slightest possibility of a reaction from 
the present market, the natural tendency 
is to withhold purchases. Other factors 
are the relative cheapness of spring 
wheat brands in eastern markets, an 
offerings made by resellers at enough 
sacrifice in price to secure by far the 
major portion of what business is pass- 
ing. 9 

Export trade is insignificant. Europe 
is wholly disinterested in offerings at 
prevailing prices. The best sale of the 
week was made to the West Indies, a lot 
of fancy first clear on a basis of $6.40, 
bulk, Kansas City. Clears are more 
freely offered than formerly, but the 
market remains firm. 

The scarcity of shipping instructions 
constitutes one of the peculiar phases of 
the present situation. Practically all of 
the flour at present carried on mills’ 
books shows a substantial profit to the 
buyers. Despite this, a majority of mills 
are experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
directions as contracts fall due. In sev- 
eral recent instances, mills have been 
forced to curtail operations because of 
this deficiency, resulting in reduced out- 
put, both for Kansas City and the South- 
west. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Nov. 15: patent, $7.65@ 
8.40; 95 per cent, $6.95@7.65; straight, 
$6.75@7.30; first clear, $6.25@6.45; sec- 
ond clear, $5.50@6; low grade, $4.95@ 
5.20, 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
ARS See 148,500 112,173 76 
Previous week ... 148,500 124,558 82 

BOOP GOO coccccss 150,900 112,729 74.7 
Two years ago... 132,900 117,543 88 
Five-year average (same week)..... 80 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 83 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

ets DeAD ovcccecs 554,310 420,923 75.9 
Previous week ... 554,310 435,410 78 
Year ago ........ 510,030 317,607 62 
Two years ago... 490,830 353,477 72 
Five-year average (same week)..... 66 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 82 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 30,896 bbls last week, 52,444 
in the previous week, 22,685 a year ago 
and 18,793 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 22 fair and 47 
slow. 

CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Nov. 15: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.4444@1.57, No. 2 $1.444%@1.57, No. 
3 $1.44@1.56, No. 4 $1.42@1.55; soft 
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wheat, No. 1 $1.58@1.61, No. 2 $1.56@ 
1.60, No. 3 $1.48@1.56, No. 4 $1.44@1.54. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.06, No. 3 $1.03@ 
1.04, No. 4 $1.02; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1.07, No. 3 $1.06@1.06%, No. 4 $1.05; 
mixed corn, No. 2 $1.04, No. 3 $1.02@ 
1.03, No. 4 $1.01@1.02. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WIG, DER cccceccsievssice 49,110 103 
PPOVICOUS WOOK 2.2.0 cccceces 41,289 87 
ED. Sbvoca eke etsiunas 22,950 48 
DPwe FOOTE QBS occccccccces 47,558 100 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


a Me os | SPECTER PEPELIS ECL OLL PET rE 59 
BOG, DHS ccc ccsviocercseconeceeeoevences 71 
POVIGUS WOOK cece cvccesesssccesccesce 57 
WOO GS. aio6' 006 sks cc aws es aebadeesee’ 54 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 15, with comparisons: 


-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls. 17,875 16,575 115,700 148,525 
W'’t, bus.1,108,350 1,337,850 1,227,150 1,421,550 
Corn, bus. .240,000 78,750 128,750 70,000 


Oats, bus..105,400 141,100 67,500 81,000 
Rye, bus... 5,500 14,300 9,900 26,400 
Barley, bus 4,500 15,000... 10,400 
Bran, tons. 2,100 1,800 4,920 4,700 
Hay, tons.. 4,884 8,340 3,168 3,768 


MILLERS PROTEST RATE ADVANCE 


A proposed advance in freight rates 
on flour from stations in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado 
to various destinations in Mississippi 
valley territory has been protested by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. The new 
schedules were to have become effective 
Dec. 1, but C. V. Topping, secretary of 
the league, has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a suspension and 
hearing. 

The railroads give as a reason for their 
proposal to advance the rates a desire 
to eliminate certain fourth section viola- 
tions in the present tariffs. A similar 
attempt was made about two years ago, 
but the protest of millers was sustained 
by the Commission. The advances would 
average about 6c cwt, and in some in- 
stances would be 8%4c. 


NEBRASKA CONVENTION DEC. 1 


The annual convention of the Nebras- 
ka Bakers’ Association will be held Dec. 
1, at Lincoln. The meetings have here- 
tofore been scheduled for later in the 
winter. Only a one-day business session 
is planned, but as it falls on Monday, 
most of those who will attend will prob- 
ably reach Lincoln Sunday. 


GRAIN SUPERVISOR FOR KANSAS CITY 


W. F. Logan, associated grain super- 
visor, Chicago, has been appointed man- 
ager of a local office to be opened about 
Dec. 1 by the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration. It will be located temporarily 
in the Postal Telegraph Building, but 
as soon as quarters in the new Board 
of Trade Building are ready for occu- 

ancy, the office will be moved to that 
ocation. Until permanent quarters are 
obtained, Kansas City Board of Trade 
members will continue to report their 
daily trades to the Chicago office of the 
Grain Futures Administration. 

Mr. Logan has been working directly 
under Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, grain ex- 
change supervisor, since the establish- 
ment of that office in 1922. He has been 
in the service of the government since 
1917, as specialist in grain exchange 
practices. 


NEW MANAGER FOR WOLF COMPANY 
William O. Everett, veteran milling 
engineer, has been named manager of 
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the southwestern office of the Wolf Co., 
milling machinery manufacturer, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. The southwestern offices 
are located in Kansas City. Charles D. 
Neal, who took charge of the company’s 
business here following the resignation 
of James T. Tipton, Oct. 1, has returned 
to the East. 
NOTES 

C. R. Heaney, sales manager the Chris- 
tian Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., visited 
Kansas City brokers last week. 

William T. Voils, vice president 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor in Kansas City. 

Howard B. Cunningham, district sales 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, visited the trade in Illinois last 
week, 


L. J. Walsh, district sales manager 
Washburn Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west), spent part of last week in Min- 
neapolis. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, spent part of last week 
in Chicago. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, was a member of a hunting 
party that spent several days in the 
Ozark Mountains recently. 

A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Mitchell, Nov. 13, at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Kansas City. Mr. Mitchell is 
manager of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
(of the Southwest). 

The Southwestern Freight Bureau and 
the Western Trunk Line committee have 
docketed subjects showing an advance in 
flour rates from Kansas and Oklahoma 
via the Gulf to New York. 

H. J. Wilhelm, formerly manager of 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., branch of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., has resigned to 
become sales manager of the Pittsburgh 
Stove & Range Co. .No successor has 
been named, 

The roof has been placed on the new 
1,000-bbl mill now under construction for 
the Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City. 
The plant will probably be ready to op- 
erate early in 1925, according to Oscar 
L. Bauer, manager. 

L. S. Mohr, Zenith Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has been named chairman of a 
committee to nominate candidates for 
offices in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. The election will be held the 
first Tuesday in January. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are G. S. Carkener, 
H. J. Smith and Fred C. Vincent. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing will be held Nov. 29 in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on proposed changes in 
the rates on grain and grain products to 
territories entered by southwestern mills. 
While southwestern millers and grain 
dealers are not active in the case, é Vv. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, and W. R. Scott, secretary 
Kansas City Board of Trade, will attend 
the hearing, in order to protect the in- 
terests of members of those organiza- 
tions, 

A canvass of grain dealers on the 
trading floor of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade py showed the majority to 
believe that a decline, probably of 5@ 
10c bu, would occur in wheat prices be- 
fore Jan. 1. These opinions were gen- 
erally based on the fact that wheat at 
present levels is becoming difficult to dis- 
pose of. When that condition is reached, 
a reaction generally follows, it is said. 
Minneapolis and eastern mills, formerly 
purchasers of substantial quantities in 
the Southwest, are no longer coming here 
for supplies. Cheaper grain can be pur- 
chased in the Northwest. 


WICHITA 

New business in flour is only fair, and 
shipping instructions are very unsatis- 
factory. 

Export business remains quiet, high 
prices restricting sales. A few moderate- 
sized lots have been sold to Cuba and 
Jamaica within the past week. 

Prices are around the highest levels 
of the crop. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 14: patent, $8.20 
@8.50; straight, $7.60@8; clear, $6.90. 

Receipts of wheat for the week were 
324 cars. The cash market has been 
irregular, with but little demand from 
local mills, outside mills and exporters 
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making most of the purchases. 
ances are only fair. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Clear- 


Weekly Flour Pet 
Capacity output of ac. 
bls bbls tivity 
at, Seer 65,700 50,922 77 
Previous week ..... 65,700 53,007 
POOP GO wieadcavce 64,620 32,703 
Two years ago..... 64,620 40,941 
NOTES 


R. S. Hurd, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., attended the meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League in Kansas 
City, Nov. 18. 

Miss Mildred White, assistant traffic 
manager Red Star Milling Co., attended 
the American Royal Live Stock Show 
at Kansas City last week. 


SALINA 

Business is reported only fair with 
Salina millers. Buyers are holdiny off 
somewhat, due to the rise in wheat and 
resultant advance in flour prices. Ship- 
ping directions are coming in fairly well, 
and production is about the same as |ast 
week. Little wheat is moving, the fs rin- 
ers apparently hoping for still further 
advances, 


Flour prices are about 30¢ bbl hivher 
than a week ago. Quotations, Nov. 13, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: patent, 
$8@8.40; 95 per cent, $7.60@7.50; 


Straight, $7.40@7.55. 
Output of Salina mills, with a ce m- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls: 


Output, Px f 
bbls acti 
Ph COE tctadenddbsexceneee 32,315 
Previous week ............ 32,126 
Grain inspections are at a low \ 


only 152 cars of wheat, three of corn 
and one of barley. On Nov. 6, onl; 
cars of grain were received here, tiv 
lightest receipts on record. 


NOTES 

F. O. Jones, sales manager Moses Bro 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, visited }. 
recently. 

J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager W:« 
ern Star Mill Co., is on a business tri 
to New Orleans and southeastern poin! 

J. W. Holloway has resigned as trat! 
manager for the Salina Chamber 0! 
Commerce, to become traffic manager fo 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange. 

W. R. Bullen has resigned as manager 
of the Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co. 
Concordia, Kansas. He has purchased 
the properties of the Wolfsberger Ik 
vator Co., Minneapolis, Brewer and 
Lindsey, Kansas, and will operate them. 

An elevator at Sylvan Grove, Kansas, 
operated by the C. E. Robinson Grain 
Co., Salina, burned recently. About 6,000 
bus wheat were in the elevator, from 
which there will be little salvage. Both 
the elevator and the contents were in- 
sured. 


NEBRASKA 

Nebraska millers have made heavy 
sales of flour to eastern buyers lately, 
and on a very satisfactory basis. There 
is a continued good movement of wheat 
to this market, and demand is sufficient 
to absorb all offerings. Considerable 
protein wheat has been coming in. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 9-15 ......... 27,300 24,868 91 

Previous week ..... 27,300 23,665 Sé 

BOOP OHO .oceccccce Baee 24,219 104 

Two years ago..... 23,100 21,482 92 
NOTES 


“Ed” Miller, president Miller Cereal! 
Mills, has returned home with Mrs. Miller 
from an_ extensive automobile trip 
through the eastern states and Canada. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager Omaha Elevator Co., has re- 
turned from Tarrytown, N. Y., where, 
with Mrs. Peck, he spent a month at the 
home of Mrs. Henry D. Estabrook. 

A district meeting of western Ne- 
braska millers was held at Kearney early 
in the month, which C. L. Aller, presi- 
dent Nebraska Millers’ Association, at- 
tended. The next district meeting will 
be held at Hastings, Nov. 25. 

At the annual election last Wednesday, 
the Omaha Grain Exchange chose H. A. 
Butler, of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
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a director to succeed J. W. Holmquist, 
of the Holmquist Elevator Co., whose 
term of office had expired. At the same 
time it re-elected to the directorate Cc. 
G. Crittenden, of the Nye-Schneider- 
Jenks Grain Co., and Frank C. Bell, of 
the Updike Grain Corporation. 
Lzicn Lesute. 





ATCHISON 

Flour business is extremely quiet, high 
prices serving to restrict demand. Sales 
in some instances are as low as 20 | a 
cent of capacity. No interest is dis- 
played by foreign buyers, only one small 
jot being worked to Europe this week. 
Shipping instructions are easier, and 
local mills are operating at a fair rate. 
Output of Atchison mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, . Pct. of 
bbis activity 
9-15 28,300 100 
Previous Week ..-.seereeee 28,600 101 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River rate points, Nov. 15: hard winter 
short patent $8@8.40, straight $7.70@ 
7.90, first clear $5.80@6; soft wheat pat- 
ent £8.50@8.70, straight $7.90@8, first 

clear $6.50@6.70. 


OKLAHOMA 

Milling operations in Oklahoma are 
about 50 per cent of capacity. In com- 
mon with other sections, the high prices 
are mainly responsible for the quiet 
business. Sales are at a ‘minimum, so 
far as mills are concerned, although re- 
sellers are experiencing a fair trade. No 
export trade of importance is passing. 

Flour prices advanced 60c bbl last 
week, to within 20c of the season’s top. 
Corn prices advanced 5@6c, and chop 
and meal were marked up accordingly. 
Indications point to a heavier demand 
for corn feeds. 

Quotations, Nov. 14: patent, $8.20@ 
8.60; straight, $7.80@8.20; first clear, 
$7.25@7.50; second clear and low grade, 
$6.75@7. 

NOTES 

A small flour and feed mill has been 
established. at Locke, Ark., by Russell 
& Son, 

The capital stock of the Stamford 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. has been 
increased to $100,000. 

Sections of the drouth stricken south- 
ern part of Arkansas recently received 
the first rain in two months. 

Charles Spies, manager Home Baking 
Co., Nacogdoches, and his traveling com- 
panion, Peter Melear, a broker, were in- 
stantly killed in an automobile accident 
in Texas. , 

A report from Fort Worth announces 
the death there recently of George E. 
Steadman, assistant superintendent Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co. He was 50 
years old, and leaves a widow and sev- 
eral sons and daughters. 

Among delegates from the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce to the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Memphis, 
Nov. 19-20, is T. C. Thatcher, general 
manager Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

C. E. Martin was installed, Nov. 1, as 
manager of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co.’s Bake Rite Bakery, suc- 
ceeding O. D. Sims, resigned. H. F. 
Vauple is retained as supervisor in 
charge of the laboratory. Mr. Sims 
probanty will engage in business in El 

eno. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, on 
Nov. 7, awarded contracts to furnish it 
with certain amounts of hard wheat 
flour. The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., received the largest number of 
awards, Other mills receiving contracts 
were Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas, H. Dittlinger Roller Mills 
Co., New Braunfels, Texas, Wheatland 
(Wyo.) Roller Mills Co., and Hungarian 
Flour Mills, Denver, Colo. 

All contracts were on basis of f.o.b. 
destination, and the price was per unit 
of one pound. Detailed information, in- 
cluding names of mills receiving con- 
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tracts, point of delivery, amount and 
price, are as follows: 

Maney Milling Co: Fort Du Pont, 
Del., 40,082 Ibs at 3.612c; Fort Hancock, 
N. J., 40,082 at 3.662c; West Point, N. 
Y., 71,050 at 3.612c; Fort Jay, N. Y., 
49,000 at 3.612c; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
80,064 at 3.612c; Fort Totten, Long 
Island, N. Y., 40,082 at 3.612c; Camp Al- 
fred Vail, N. J., 49,000 at 3.662c; Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, 40,082 at 3.462c; 
Fort Thomas, Ky., 40,082 at 3.4428; 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 73,108 at 
3.422c; Scott Field, IIl., 40,082 at 3.322c; 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ariz., 
40,082 at 3.952c; Fort Benning, Ga., 274,- 
988 at 3.722c; Fort Screven, Ga., 40,082 
at 3.842c; Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 117,- 
600 at 3.267c; Fort McPherson, Ga., 98,- 
000 at 3.652c; Fort Moultrie, S. C., 40,082 
at 3.627c; Holabird Q.M. I.D., Camp 
Holabird, Md., 40,082 at 3.582c; Fort 
Howard, ‘Md., 40,082 at 3.582c; Fort 
Eustis, Va., 79,968 at 3.582c; Fort Bragg, 
N. C., 130,046 at 3.712c; Camp Meade, 
Md., 100,058 at 3.627c; Fort Hoyle, 
Edgewood, Md., 59,976 at 3.592c; For- 
tress Monroe, Va., 110,054 at 3.582c; 
Fort Crook, Neb., 14,994 at 3.305c; Rob- 
inson Q.M. I.D., Fort Robinson, Neb., 
42,238 at 3.332c; Fort Riley, Kansas, 
110,054 at 3.195c; Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, 210,210 at 3.182c; Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, 40,082 at 3.332c; Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., 50,960 at 3.632c; Fort 
Sheridan, IIl., 98,000 at 3.307c; Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., 60,074 at 3.732c; Walt- 
er Reed General Hospital, D. C., 69,972 
at 3.582c; Washington Barracks, D. C., 
Washington G.I.D., Washington, D. C., 
40,082 at 3.582c; Fort Myer, Va., 58,800 
at 3.662c; Q.M. S.O., Washington G.I.D., 
Washington, D. C., 40,082 at 3.582c; 
Mitchell Field, Long Island, N. Y., 75,- 
068 at 3.637c; Fort Slocum, N. Y., 80,- 
066 at 3.612c; Q.M. I.D., 1819 West Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, IIl., 299,978 at 
3.307c; Fort Humphreys, Va., 40,082 at 
3.582c. 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas: Fort Sill, Okla., 147,000 
lbs at 3.41c. 

Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas: 
Fort Reno, Okla., 5,880 lbs at 3.9489c. 

H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas: Camp Marfa, Marfa, 
Texas, 40,082 lbs at 3.55c; Q.M. S.O., 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 646,800 at 
3.52c; Fort Bliss, Texas, 230,790 at 3.67c. 

Wheatland (Wyo.) Roller Mills Co: 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 150,038 lbs 
at 3.188c. 

Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, Colo: 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Colo., 
78,400 lbs at 3.lc; Fort Logan, Colo., 
40,082 at 3.1c. 

Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co: Post 
of San Juan, Porto Rico, care Q.M. S.O., 
N. Y., 73,500 Ibs at 3.6787c; Q.M. S.O., 
New York, Army Supply Base, Bay 
Ridge Station, Long Island, N. Y., 841,- 
330 lbs at 3.7487c; C. O. Panama Q.M. 
Depot, Corozal, Canal Zone, care Q.M. 
S.0., N. Y., 457,170 at 3.6787c. 

S. O. Werner. 





Australia—Crops 
Grain crops of Australia, as reported by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, by crop years, in bushels (000’s 





omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1924-25...... 130,000 ..0se ceese cvvce 
1923-24...... 125,544 ..... 18,000 50 
1922-23 109,261 6,000 18,728 50 
1921-22...... 129,089 6,500 15,184 50 
1920-31...... 145,874 7,259 18,621 45 
1919-20...... 45,976 6,764 12,659 32 
1918-19...... 75,638 6,913 10,441 34 
1917-18...... 118,349 9,122 10,716 47 
1916-17...... 157,224 8,796 14,460 100 
1915-16...... 184,709 7,008 17,060 131 
1914-15...... 25,677 8,722 . 
1913-14...... 106,601 9,462 165,712 
1912-13...... 94,880 8,620 16,625 
1911-12...... 73,894 9,222 9,863 
1910-11...... 98,109 13,455 15,915 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Corn Oats Rye 





oeeee 1,000 4 
eesee 1,014 4 
ceees 733 4 
284 937 4 
oceee 1,069 5 
287 762 4 
332 616 5 
360 844 9 
324 722 11 
340 776 8 
332 859 10 
315 874 7 
340 617 6 
415 677 10 





A calculation of the cost of handling 
wheat from Manitoba to Liverpool 
makes it 39.7¢ bu. 
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AS DEAD AS ADAM 

Recently there was celebrated, in a 
grass-grown back yard of a .country 
estate near Baltimore, the 5,928th birth- 
day anniversary of the birth of Adam. 
Since 1909 a medley of admirers of the 
first man have foregathered there year- 
ly before a monument erected to the goods—in short, you’ve been longing for 
great progenitor by John P. Brady, a me. Now, haven’t you?” 
retired contractor, owner of the estate, “Are you the real goods, then?” 
whose theory is that Adam was born on “Certainly I am. I have been inten- 
Oct. 28, 4004 B.C. The monument is a_ sively trained to sell things; I am a 
plain shaft surmounted by a sun dial. specialist. Like the doctor and the law- 
It bears this inscription: yer, I have had to pay good coin of the 

This, the First realm to become a member of my pro- 


“but in reality you do. Right down in 
your little heart of hearts, you’re simply 
gasping for it. Now, I’ll be bound to say 
you’ve been seeing the same old type of 
traveler year after year, and suffering 
from their obsolete methods, while all the 
time you’ve been longing for the real 


Shaft in America, fession. Would you like to see my cer- 
Is Dedicated tificate?” 
to . P 
ADAM, Before the proprietor could answer, 
The First Man. another gentleman entered the shop. 


“Morning, William,” he said. 
“Morning, George.” 

“How’s the gout?” 

“Gone.” 

“Hundred of the usual?” 

“T suppose so.” 
“Righto! Goodby. 


In a circle surrounding the sun dial 
appear the words “Sic Transit Gloria 
Mundi.” 

When Mr. Brady erected the monu- 
ment he made the following explana- 
tion: 

“After all there jis no serious reason if.” 
why there should not have been thou- ‘7: : 
sands of memorials to Adam. Some of The young man crept quietly out of 
us may blame him for the misfortu the shop.—Milling (Liverpool). 

It 


Look after your- 


we get in this world, but few of us wi Bd 
that we had not been brought here. 

A IGH COST OF CRIME 
bin es aoe Bin gl a A few weeks ago the Literary Digest 
the homage which we pay to pioneers in published a chart which showed most 
all fields. There seems to be glory fhe figure ag grag Dm fa Ege 
one oe eg Fp qny one — criminology was $10,000,000,000 annually 
aa ier tales hove tom Gell be that is lost, directly or indirectly, as a 
men who never did anything. Adam result of crime. This is more than three 
had a pretty hard time of it "He was times the national budget for all expenses 
something of a hero after all ” and pate See 12 times the cost of main- 

: taining the army and navy. Addressin 
yf —_ ba —_ oe ae the Grain Dealers’ National haemielion 
ent to a » racy erected jn- at Cincinnati, F. N. Withey, of the Na- 
other in memory of the Constitution, tional Surety Co. of New York, said: 
which, he said, because of amendments, wpyig enormous cost of crime amet te 
constructions and interpretations, had po ne by the business man,—by you and 
. . oa 

— sy. This monument is in- by me, ‘There is no other method where- 
8 : by it can possibly be liquidated. It re- 
m Soper Hive! —— mains as a gigantic tax upon all indus- 
Gone, But Not Forgotten. try and business relations. Even though 
.) you may not suffer directly from crime, 
you have the cost of crime passed on to 
you from other business men from whom 
you buy, and who must in some way 
make good their losses, which they add 


Buckwheat Cakes : 
Days are getting colder, wind is getting 
bolder, 


Sumac’s turning scarlet just a little down 
the way; to the cost of goods they sell you.” 
Air a little clearer, winters getting nearer, 
Buckwheat cakes for breakfast would go Bd 


i ! 
my Gees tocar MIGHT APPLY TO SOME MILLS, TOO 


One of the most expensive elements 
around an elevator is the rat, and one 
of the most inexcusable things a manager 
can do is to permit these pests to remain 
when they can be exterminated with a 
proper application of poisonous gas into 
the rat holes. And this is the season 
when they can be reached most easily. 
Some enterprising managers are bring- 
ing ferrets and fox terriers into use in 
this battle of extermination, and with 
excellent results. But the “poison route” 
seems to be the most effective. Get busy 
if your elevator is infested with the 
rodents, and rid your premises of these 
destructive animals, which actually de- 
stroy millions in value by their constant 


Misty like this morning in the valley, that’s 
a warning; 
Frost is due to tell us that the summer’s 
on the wane; 
Cattle stand together as a sign of chilly 
weather, 
Buckwheat cakes for breakfast would go 
mighty good again. 


Flowers are looking faded, just a trifle tired 
and jaded; 

Just a few to blossom, then the frost will 
cut them down. 
Wonder what’s the matter? 
to set her batter, 
Guess I'll have to tell her that the sum- 

mer’s leaving town. 


Mother ought 


Mornin’s cold and nippy and the grass is 
wet and slippy. 
And it’s good to see the blazes of a wood 
fire in the grate, 
Signs of fall appearing, for the long cold 






days are nearing, A . 
And at breakfast time I’d like to see some depredations. — Co-operative Manager 
uckwheats on my plate. and Farmer. 
—Edgar A. Guest. a 
aad SENATOR JOHNSON OF MINNESOTA 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The young man entered the shop brisk- 
ly. “Good morning, sir,” he said, “I’ve 


“Cow Milked by Magnus Dies,” says a 
a > the Pioneer Press. Don’t let 
any of these “dirt farmer” politicians 
got here exactly the brand of flour that monkey with your good rolls City 
you’re wanting. You’ve only to see it to (Minn.) News 
give a cry of frenzied joy and snap up ; : 

a hundred bags; you'll be able to swamp a 
this little old town and watch the other 
bakers growing gradually green with 
envy. It’s the chance of a lifetime—pon 
my word. I can see you retiring inside 


CRESUS SAID TO CYRUS 
No one is so senseless as to choose 
of his own will war rather than peace, 
19 ths.” since in peace the sons bury their fa- 
months. ‘ : .._ thers, but in war fathers bury their 
The baker swayed a little behind his gong Herodotus. 
counter, and wondered what had blown ” 
in. 
“I don’t want any,” he murmured. 
“You think you don’t,” returned the 
young man, opening his bag of samples, 


The dog in the kennel barks at his 
fleas, but the dog that is hunting does 
not feel them.—Chinese proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

The improved movement so_notice- 
able in election week has almost entirely 
disappeared, and buyers again have 
withdrawn from the market. This is at- 
tributed in the main to the sharp ad- 
vances last week, which were too sudden 
for most traders. ‘The grain markets 
are entirely too unsettled for any ac- 
tive flour trading, and buyers are mere- 
ly picking - small lots of special 
brands as needed, 

Spring wheat flour is much higher. in 
price and this has restricted buying to 
a large extent. There is a moderate 
amount moving right along, but round 
lots are a rarity, sales being almost en- 
tirely in small lots. Many buyers have 
enough to carry them along for a while, 
and they are holding off hoping for 
weak spots on which to cover their re- 
quirements. There is also some reselling 
going on by distributors in 1,000- to 
2,000-bb1 lots at prices fully 50c bbl un- 
der replacement values. Strange as it 
may seem shipping instructions on a 
rising market are not coming in very 
satisfactorily, and mill representatives 
are urging buyers to order out flour 
against old contracts. 

Hard winter wheat flours slowed up 
considerably last week, and the trade is 
not displaying much interest in offerings. 
Prices are stronger, and as mills do not 
seem inclined to shade quotations, busi- 
ness is rather quiet. Sales are not nu- 
merous, and generally are of moderate 
proportions. Shipping directions are 
only fair. 

There is a fair inquiry for soft winter 
wheat flour, but the high prices asked 
by mills are scaring buyers out of the 
market. A few sales were reported last 
week, averaging two or three car lots, 
to jobbers mainly, with an occasional lot 
of 1,000 bbls. Cracker bakers, on the 
whole, are not committing themselves on 
this market, and sales to these factors 
have been very light. 

Clears are not so active at present, 
due mainly to prevailing values. South- 
western offerings are still very scarce, 
but northwestern first clears seem to be 
fairly plentiful. Second clears, on the 
other hand, are very scarce, most mills 
being very well sold up. Some hard 
wheat second clears were sold here for 
export last week, and cables have been 
received asking for spring wheat patents. 
As bids are pretty well in line, some 
business is expected from these inquiries. 

The sharp advances in rye last week 
checked the better demand for rye flour, 
and sales were the lightest in weeks. 
Prices followed the advance in grain the 
fore part of the week, but declined later. 
Buyers feel that the market will go still 
lower, and therefore are delaying their 
purchases. The local output totaled 
1,600 bbls, against 2,000 in the preceding 
week. White was quoted Nov. 15 at $7 
@7.30 bbl, jute, medium $6.80@7.05, 
dark $5.75@6.25. 

Business in semolinas has fallen off 
considerably, and sales are widely scat- 
tered and small in volume. Prices con- 
tinue firm, and shipping directions are 
fair. No. 2 semolina was quoted Nov. 15 
at 4% @45c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
4%@4%c; fancy durum patent, 44@ 
43c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, patents in cotton 98's and clears 
in jutes: spring top patent $7.90@8.40, 
standard patent $7.60@8.20, first clear 
$6.75@7, second clear $5.35@5.80; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@7.90, 95 per 
cent $7.25@7.65, straight $7.10@8.10, first 
clear $6.30@6.70; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.60@8.10, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.80, straight $7.10@7.40, first clear 
$6.50@6.75. 


CASH WHEAT 
The cash market was firm last week. 
Receipts totaled 378 cars, against 448 


the previous week, and 164 a year ago. 
Hard winter wheat premiums were firm- 
er, and there was a fairly active demand 
for this variety. Mills took on odd lots 
of the better grades, and elevators were 
interested in medium and lower ones. 
Red winters were not so active, and pre- 
miums were a little easier. Mill buyers 
were not inclined to pay the prices asked 
for soft wheat. Springs were firmer, 
but receipts continued very light. Ship- 
ping sales were only 115,000 bus, against 
322,000 the preceding week. 

Premiums on No, 1 red were 6@7c 
over December, No. 2 red 5@6c over, 
No. 3 red 3@5c over; No. 1 hard %@Ic 
over, No. 2 hard December price to %c 
over, No. 3 hard 1@3c under; No. 1 
dark northern 8@16c over, No, 2 dark 
December price to 10c over, No. 1 north- 
ern December price to 8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.58@1.59 
bu, No. 2 red $1.57@1.58, No. 3 red 
$1.55@1.57; No. 1 hard $1.5244@1.53%%, 
No. 2 hard $1.52@1.52%, No. 3 hard 
$1.49@1.51; No. 1 dark northern $1.60 
@1.68, No. 1 northern $1.52@1.60. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

oe Fe et | DEERE 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week ..... 40,000 34,000 85 
i FO ere 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 33,000 82 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for cash corn was good, and 
offerings were readily disposed of. 
Prices were higher, and receipts were 
783 cars, against 885 the week before, 
and 1,060 a year ago. Shipping sales 
were 550,000 bus. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at $1.154%4.@1.16 bu, No. 3 mixed 
$1.1444@1.15%, No. 4 mixed $1.10@ 
1.144%; No. 2 yellow $1.164%4@1.17, No. 
3 yellow $1.124%4@1.16, No. 4 yellow 
$1.10@1.15, No. 5 yellow $1.08@1.15; 
No. 2 white $1.15@1.16, No. 3 white $1.15 
@1.15%, No. 4 white $1.14%, No. 5 
white $1.08@ 1.09, 

Cash rye was .sharply higher, and a 
good demand prevailed most of the 
week. Receipts totaled 242 cars, against 
256 the previous week, and 53 a year 
ago, the bulk of arrivals coming from 
outside terminals. No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.37@1.38 bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Nov. 15, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

c-Receipts— -Shipments— 
192 192 1924 1923 


924 9 
Flour, bbis..... 263 201 174 155 
Wheat, bus.... 810 645 460 22 
Cora, DUS...... 1,243 1,401 720 729 
Gate, OU8...... 1,094 1,167 926 842 
i are 391 282 3 5 
Barley, bus.... 235 209 39 75 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The higher prices on corn goods 
checked buying the latter part of last 
week, but earlier there had been a fairly 
active demand locally. Mill representa- 
tives report fairly numerous sales then 
of three to ten car lots for shipment up 
to 60 days. Shipping directions are 
coming in at a rate. Corn flour 
was quoted Nov. 15 at $2.90@3.07% 
ewt, corn meal $2.75@3, cream meal 
2.80@3, hominy $2.85@3.05, oatmeal 
$3.25, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $8 per 90-lb sack, 


CORN MILLING SURVEY 


T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, has sent out 
a fourth request to corn mills that have 
not yet replied to his questionnaire. Ap- 
proximately 200 replies have been re- 
ceived, but there are about 75 listed 
mills which have not yet sent him the 
information asked for. These are most- 
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ly small concerns. Mr. Chivington hopes 
finally to get a 100 per cent response. 
The list of mills, when published, will 
contain much valuable information not 
only as to capacity but also as to per- 
centage of operation this year, type of 
milling and the territory in which mills 
dispose of their products. Every mer- 
chant corn mill undoubtedly would be 
glad to have this information, which will 
be unavailable except through a liberal 
response to the questionnaire. 


NOTES 


W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
has returned from a duck hunting trip 
at Bath, IIL. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., spent part of last 
week at the home offices in Minneapolis. 

J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 
left Nov. 10 with a number of friends on 
a week’s deer hunting trip to Fifield, 
Wis. 

Walter C. Smith, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor at this concern’s Chicago 
offices. 

Clark Keator, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off in Chicago on his way to 
eastern markets. 

James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was a 
caller at his company’s Chicago head- 
quarters last week. 

David Page, president Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, after 
spending several days in Chicago, left 
Nov. 11 on a trip to Michigan. 

Fred Larsen, president Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen, Chicago flour jobbers, 
left Nov. 18 on a motor trip to St. 
Louis to call on mills in that territory. 


John C. Koster, export sales man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, visited in Chicago on his 
way to New York, whence he sailed 
Nov. 15 for Holland. 

Charles T. Stork, Noury & Van der 
Lande, manufacturers of Novadel Proc- 
ess, Buffalo, N. Y., spent a few days in 
Chicago late last week. He was return- 
ing from a trip to Minneapolis. 

F, C. Meyer, secretary Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., C. E. 
Roseth, Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co., and 
J. O. Ewing, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, were among outside 
millers visiting this market last week. 

The Peerless Mill & Elevator Co., 
which started its plant at Springfield, 
Ill., about six weeks ago, manufactures a 
full line of poultry and animal feeds, 
corn meal and grits. It is now building 
an addition to its plant for the manu- 
facture of molasses feeds. H. A. Liedel 
is manager. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 13,000 bbls to Buffalo, 7,000 
to Erie, 7,000 to Fairport, and 2,000 to 
Depot Harbor; wheat, 170,000 bus to 
Buffalo; corn, 97,000 bus to Buffalo and 
449,000 to Collingwood; oats, 350,000 
bus to Depot Harbor. 


The Dough Club of Chicago will hold 
a luncheon meeting at the. Sherman 
Hotel, Nov. 19. Dr. David Klein will 
be the speaker. As the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Chicago Nov. 20-21, 
a number of them are expected to be 
present at this luncheon. 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co, celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
miversary on Nov. 4. M. P. MeNally, 
vice president, and his wife, gave a big 
dinner to celebrate this event and also 
the twenty-fifth year of O. W. Mosher’s 
presidency of the concern. E. H. Sath- 
er, who has been representing the New 
Richmond Roller Mills Co, in northern 
Michigan, has resigned to return to the 
University of Wisconsin for special 
work in connection with dairy feeds and 
stock feeding. He has been succeeded 
by Morris O'Connell. 


MILWAUKEE 

The runaway wheat market, reflected 
into flour prices to the extent of a fur- 
ther advance of 40@45c bbl, has not met 
with favor among regular customers of 
mills. Especially have the smaller bak- 
ers held off, being unable to see any 
profit at the peak price, and desirous of 
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waiting a little longer to see if their 
hopes of a recession prove true. This 
class of business counts much in total 
sales. Family patents are moving some. 
what better, but demand is far from, sat- 
isfactory. More first clear could he sold 
if it were available, the demand ti}! 
being absorbing. Closing quotations 
Nov. 15: fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent $8.75@9.10, stand- 
ard patent $8.40@8.75, straight $7.95@ 
8.55, first clear $6.50@7.25, and second 
clear $4.25@5.75, in 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The buoyancy of the wheat market 
particularly as it related to the cas} po- 
sition of hard winters, was a bit too 
strong, and business in Kansas patents 
showed some decline. A fair quantity 
was sold for quick shipment, but this 
was all small-lot trade. Mills were ask- 
ing 45@50c bbl more for hard winter 
patent, and resellers did most of the 
business. A few customers took deliy- 
ery of flour bought at much lower prices, 
but shipping directions are only fair. 
However, operations of mills are |road- 
er than a year ago, as warehouse stocks 
are being kept to a point considerably 
lower than usual. Closing quotations, 
Nov. 15: fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent $8.05@8.45 bbl, standard 
patent $7.90@8.20, straight $7.60@ 7.95, 
and first clear $6.50@6.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of - 

bbls bbls tivity 

eo | ECC Ee 12,000 6,130 fl 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,000 50 
. 2 7a 12,000 4,000 4 
Two years ago..... 16,000 7,000 44 
Three years ago.... 28,000 1,000 $ 
Four years ago.... 24,000 7,270 30 
Five years ago..... 24,000 16,800 0 


City business in rve flour is far from 
brisk, although interior mills have been 
getting a fair run of orders and report 
good inquiry. Prices have been advanced 
again to meet the pressure of cash and 
option increases, but some traders dis- 
cern what they call a weakening ten- 
dency in the rye situation, and are in- 
clined to hold off. They insist that the 
price of rye is far out of line, and that 
it must of necessity come back to a 
more nearly normal relation. In support 
of this view attention is called to tl 
fact that cash rye is selling at a dis- 
count of 54%@8c bu under the May price, 
which is 5c over the December option. 
Such a basis is unusual, to say the least. 
Retail sales of rye flour, judging by in- 
formation gained both at chain stores 
and independent groceries, are excep- 
tionally light because of the high price, 
consumers evidently having yet to be- 
come accustomed to pay for rye flour 
practically as much as they were asked 
to pay for the choicest wheat flour not 
long ago. Mills are getting good ship- 
ping directions and operate steadily. 
Complaint is heard that supplies of top 
grade rye are very scarce, and much 
grain with a high moisture content is 
being offered. Closing quotations, Nov. 
15: pure white rye flour $7.30@7.40 bbl, 
Straight $7.10@7.20, pure dark $6.40@ 
6.65, and ordinary dark $5.60@5.95, in 
98-lb cottons, 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Nov. 15, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-Receipts—, -—Shipments 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 41,210 68,250 12,050 19,340 
Wheat, bus.. 287,100 63,000 100,016 44,100 
Corn, bus.... 28,120 185,000 82,215 205,440 
Oats, bus.... 198,000 385,000 231,707 409,875 
Barley, bus.. 179,200 159,580 78,487 81,820 
Rye, bus..... 70,750 29,715 27,180 42,25" 
Feed, tons... 520 2,790 1,923 8,269 


The movement of cash grains to this 
market has fallen off, while demand 
continues good. Further advances were 
recorded during the week, wheat being 
up 2@3c bu, rye 2%4c, corn 4@6c, oats 
2c, and barley 6@7c. Closing quotations, 
Nov. 15: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
$1.60@ 1.66, No. 1 durum $1.47@1.49, No. 
1 hard winter $1.55@1.59, and No. 1 red 
winter $1.56@1.57; No. 2 rye, $1.30%@ 
1.33%; No. 2 yellow corn $1.18, No. 2 
white $1.13%, No. 2 mixed $1.14@1.15; 
No. 3 white oats, 51%@52c; malting 
barley, 87@95c. 


NOTES 


Arthur E. Ladish, of the Ladish- 
Stoppenbach Co., and Herbert H. Smith, 
of the Smith Milling Co. Milwaukee, 
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have been admitted to membership on 
*change. 

C. I. Roueth, flour and feed operator, 
Aberdeen, S. D., was on *change, Nov. 
12-13. 

LeRoy L. La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., accompanied by Cur- 
tis Richardson, manager Richardson 
Feed Co., Oconomowoc, Wis., is in the 
north woods on his annual chase for 
deer. 

With the season of navigation drawing 
to a close, few cargoes are going for- 
ward. Only one of wheat was dispatched 
during the past week, the Arthur Orr 
taking 61,500 bus from the Donahue- 
Stratton houses for Port MecNicoll. 

Explosion of a gasoline tank in the 
elevator of Fred Chase, Sun Prairie, 
Wis., caused fatal burns to Paul, 16- 
year-old son of the proprietor, on Nov. 
7. It is believed the lad attempted to 
revive the fire in the furnace which heats 


the office. 
L. E. Meyer. 





Finland—Crops 

Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 

Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 

 ) ae 696 5,782 

988..... Ge <. reer 


21,288 9,446 





1914-18 av. 18 errr 980 590 





Poland—Crops 
Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(0009's omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
ae 32,849 57,228 212,926 178,630 
1923. 49,736 76,037 242,671 234,727 
1922. 42,451 69,558 175,549 197,372 





1921. 37,409 56,104 150,286 167,558 
1920... 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660 
1919. ...006 22,156 21,838 76,281 103,043 


72,769 193,818 225,729 


Wheat’ Barley Oats Rye 
og REE TTT 3,011 6,388 10,915 
1923........ 2,688 2,964 6,215 11,477 
CC ree 2,574 2,825 6,941 11,225 
ere 2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 
ne 1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 
SURO. ccveces 1,063 1,315 2,440 6,544 


1911-13 av-. 3.320 8.078 6,581 12,356 





France—Crops 
Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 

1924... 282,335 Sr ace 
1923... 275,569 45,024 ..... 11,857 
1922... 248,315 40,908 19,047 12,676 
1921... 323,467 38,318 11,568 10,393 
1920... 286,929 38,382 16,972 15,267 
1919... 187,091 26,285 12,491 9,976 
1918... 228,688 27,475 10,296 9,760 
1917... 184,575 37,265 17,495 14,902 
1916... 204,908 38,268 12,582 16,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,337 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,530 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 21,380 
1912... 334,333 50,587 22,996 23,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 
Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 

1924... 332,854 40,273 eee eee 
1923... 336,944 36,517 ese oes 
1922... 288,243 38,412 223 678 
1921... 244,455 44,392 288 253 
1920... 291,406 34,492 445 381 
1919... 179,825 30,577 347 394 
1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,351 . me 606 
1915... 288,551 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
1913... 357,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1,634 er 8,600 2,159 

1923.. 13,659 1,684 eee 8,457 2,215 

1922.. 13,072 1,712 790 8,491 2,195 

* 8,421 2,227 

1920.. 12,586 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 


1917 10,357 1,699 847 7 ’ 
1916 12,429 1,538 882 7,777 2,148 
1915 13,564 1,575 935 8,062 2,308 
1914 14,975 1,780 1,128 8,8 


1912.. 16,238 1,877 1,177 9,839 2,969 
15,897 1,907 1,049 9,863 2,902 
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EXTRA SESSION TALK 

Agitation for an extra session of Con- 
gress, renewed here during the week, has 
made no headway. Such legislation as 
is essential to meet present needs the 
President and his advisers feel can be 
enacted during the short session. In 
their judgment there is nothing so urgent 
as to call for the summoning of the new 
Congress immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the present one in March. The 
clamor for farm relief legislation comes 
only from the politicians, and the 
urgency for settling the question of 
whether this country shall join the world 
court is not pressing. 

As to legislation reducing taxes, it is 
said to be the view of the President that 
the time to consider such a question is 
after the end of the present fiscal year, 
June 30. Until that time the condition 
of the Treasury cannot be known. With- 
out information of that character, it is 
held, a new tax program cannot be in- 
telligently framed. If with this infor- 
mation available an extra session is 
deemed advisable it probably will not 
be convened until October, so that it can 
run on into the regular session in De- 
cember. 


STILL FOR THE MELLON PLAN 


The President has made it plain that 
he is stilt committed to the Mellon tax 
program, which, it would seem, will have 
some support hereafter from members of 
the Senate and the House who backed 
away from it in the last session of Con- 
gress. The reason for this is that the 
overwhelming vote given the President 
has convinced weak-kneed tax reformers 
that the majority of the voters of the 
nation liked his economic policies. 

Within the past week three members 
of the House who went so far as to 
denounce the Mellon plan when it was 
under consideration have quietly in- 
formed friends and leaders that the elec- 
tion changed their minds. An analysis 
of the vote of Nov. 4 shows that the 
President ran far ahead in most cases in 
their several states or districts of the 
senators and representatives of his own 
party who were unsympathetic with his 
proposed tax reforms. 

Apparently well-founded reports have 
it that some of the radicals in the two 
branches of Congress are ready to mod- 
ify their previously expressed views. Al- 
ready the way is being prepared for tax 
reduction. It comes out that the postal 
salary bill, vetoed last June, will continue 
to have the opposition of the White 
House. Some senators who were for 
overriding the veto at that time are now 
on the other side of the question. Mem- 
bers of the public buildings committees 
of the two houses have been advised that 
the President will not sign any sort of 
omnibus public buildings bill. 


AN EMPTY PORK BARREL 


In other words, the “pork barrel” is 
taboo. The rivers and harbors appro- 
priations will have to be held down, and 
there is small likelihood of a cash bonus 
for ex-service men. The candidate who 
promised the cash bonus fared so badly 
that it begins to look as if the veterans 
themselves were not interested to the 
point of trading off other principles for 
which he did not stand. 

Times have changed since the days 
when appropriations were just as large 
as the members of Congress by trades 
among themselves saw fit to make them. 
The budget system has altered all of 
that. It is easy now to gauge the amount 
of money to be voted when a session of 
Congress convenes, rather than having to 
wait to the end. There is deep curiosity 
about the coming budget which will be 
submitted when Congress comes together 
Dec. 1. 

It will not be surprising if the re- 
duction is $500,000,000 under the total 





called for in the estimates sent to the 
Capitol in December of last year. This 
is a large sum of money, and more than 
it cost to run the entire national govern- 
ment only a few years ago. The budget 
director, General Lord, is unmoved by 
the tearful pleas coming to him from 
many directions for larger allowances for 
certain projects. He is accused of be- 
ing ruthless, which might be taken as a 
compliment. Only a few years ago the 
man could hardly be found who would 
stand up against the plea that political 
exigencies called for generosity with pub- 
lic money in selected cases. 

As to a public buildings bill, the Presi- 
dent probably will not disapprove the 
proposal to enter upon a $50,000,000 
building program for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This would call for but a com- 
paratively small appropriation from year 
to year, and would help to put the gov- 
ernment out of the tenant class. Uncle 
Sam is the biggest tenant in the na- 
tional capital. He pays out large sums 
for rent in buildings scattered through- 
out the city, many of them being non- 
fireproof and unsanitary. 

The government owns enough ground 
for a building project to house all of its 
bureaus. The improved property which 
the government owns but does not oc- 
cupy is not bringing in anything like 
the rate of return which private owners 
are receiving on property rented to the 
government, which is just another argu- 
ment against the government in business. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


Senator Cummins has expressed the 
conviction that railroad legislation should 
be enacted at the short session of Con- 
gress. He says that the people demand 
an early solution of the transportation 
problem, and he is willing to compromise 
a few points with the radical leadership 
where, of course, the weight of the argu- 
ment may be balanced or perhaps slight- 
ly on the side of the extremist viewpoint. 
He thinks that legislation can be passed 
which will benefit the public and the rail- 
roads and cause the latter to withdraw 
their opposition to consolidations. He 
looks forward also to the adoption of 
a plan by which there would be perma- 
nent peace between the roads and their 
employees. 

The railroads doubtless will oppose 
the suggestion that the interest on bond- 
ed indebtedness be included in operating 
expenses and that the bonded indebted- 
ness be deducted from the valuation. 
The latter is a La Follette proposal to 
which Senator Cummins intimates he 
might agree. 

It is doubtful, however, that the pres- 
ent Congress can be brought together on 
a railroad program that will be helpful. 
Unless several lawmakers at both ends 
of the Capitol have changed their minds, 


‘impossible compromises would be re- 


quired to bring about an agreement. 


BAKERY MERGER SCRUTINIZED 


Attorney General Stone is casting an 
inquiring eye toward the recently an- 
nounced merger plan of several big bak- 
ing companies. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been investigating for some 
time a charge that there is a baking trust, 
and is likely to decide that the new com- 
bination justifies the charge, even if 
there were no basis for it before. 

Any investigation conducted by the 
Department of Justice will be along dif- 
ferent lines from the Federal Trade 
Commission. The latter body is likely 
to condemn any combination which looks 
overlarge. The attorney general’s office 
will confine its investigation to determin- 
ing whether the merger is within the law 
prohibiting combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

Public clamor frequently has much to 
do with putting zeal and vigor into such 
inquiries. There will not be any fren- 
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zied complaint against the consolidation 
of concerns engaged in the manufacture 
of biscuits, crackers and cakes, but to 
the extent that the merger involves com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
bread there will be protests in relative 
proportion. 

It is believed certain that the com- 
panies entering the merger assured them- 
selves fully as to the legality of the move 
before undertaking it. 





INCREASED CONSUMPTION 
OF FLOUR IN INDO-CHINA 


Consul Leland L. Smith, of Saigon, re- 
ports that the consumption of flour in 
Indo-China is continually increasing. 
Imports of flour in 1923 amounted to 
15,964 metric tons, compared with 12,- 
838 in 1922 and with an average import 
of 10,981 tons for the period 1918-21, 
inclusive. For the first four months of 
1924 imports amounted to 7,107 tons, 
compared with 5,445 in a like period 
of 1923. 

“Indications,” writes Consul Smith, 
“point to 1924 as the banner year in the 
history of the importation of flour. The 
population, which is partly French, 
partly Chinese, and party Annamite, con- 
sumes a very large amount of bread. 
The Chinese population, numbering ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 and _ constantly 
growing, uses a large amount of flour 
and is largely responsible for the trade 
in this product between Hongkong and 


Saigon. 
“Indo-China draws its flour from 
Hongkong, Japan, Australia, and 


France, named in the order of their im- 
portance. The flour coming from France 
is a high grade pastry product, while 
that from other sources is of lower qual- 
ity, such as is required in cooking by the 
Chinese and the natives. 

“All the flour coming from Hongkong, 
and therefore the great bulk of the 
trade, is imported by Chinese importers 
in Saigon. In view of the daily steam- 
ship connections existing between the two 
cities, the inadequacy of Saigon ware- 
houses, and the impossibility of keeping 
large stocks of flour in the humid cli- 
mate, the Chinese merchants purchase 
their flour from the Hongkong jobbers 
in small quantities and keep shipments 
continually on the way. 

“The flour imported from other sources 
is imported by European firms for Euro- 
pean consumption. This represents 
about 2 per cent of the entire quantity 
coming into Indo-China. A certain per- 
centage of the shipments from Hong- 
kong is American flour, which is well 
known and is liked by the Chinese. trade. 
In fact, most of the Chinese importers 
of Indo-China came originally from the 
Hongkong and South China district, 
where American flour has been used for 
years. 

“American exporters should not sell 
direct to Indo-China in competition with 
the Hongkong trade. The currency of 
Indo-China fluctuates daily, and com- 
munications with the United States are 
very slow, therefore business is difficult. 
Deals can be consummated with Hong- 
kong in a few hours, and the currencies 
of Hongkong and Indo-China are usual- 
ly on a par. The warehouses in Saigon 
are not equipped to protect products 
that are affected by the climate of Indo- 
China, American manufacturers having 
stocks of flour in Hongkong and Manila, 
or agents in these cities, should be able 
to obtain an important part of the flour 
trade with Saigon. Hongkong, owing to 
its superior shipping connections and its 
established relations, is the better port 
from which to handle the trade.” 





Morocco—Crops 
Grain crops of French Morocco, as of- 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxsecd 
1924.... 25,169 ae eee ee 
1923.... 20,050 * yr arr 
1922.... 12,894 27,230 4,564 ccc. 
1921.... 28,241 37,264 C086 = svccs 
1920.... 17,947 39,645 3,436 + 229 
eS CC ye ee tt eee 
1918.... 22,697 35,217 S366 = 8 ccess . 
1917.... 156,056 31,649 3148 =. eee 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat’ Barley Corn Flaxseed 
1924..... 2,332 Ree eee 
ane 2,249 SS are 
ee ‘an |. eee 
1921..... BATE . .-wosce . o8tce 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Oct. 29.—There has been an- 
other disappointing week of trading in 
both grain and flour, today being par- 
ticularly so, as it is polling day for 
another general election, and frequent- 
ers of the Corn Exchange are much more 
willing to discuss the possible success of 
different candidates than business, but 
that is only one phase of the situation, 
and fortunately only a temporary one. 
The generally accepted reasons for the 
present dullness are that the trade as a 
whole is, in the first place, well bought 
ahead if not overbought, and in the sec- 
ond place that buyers have little or no 
confidence in present prices. 

The English ministry of agriculture 
has this week been informed by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome that the total exportable surplus 
of wheat available during the 12 months 
ending July, 1925, is estimated at about 
827,000,000 bus, while the requirements 
of importing countries are expected to 
be about 808,000,000 bus. Such a small 
difference between supplies and the an- 
ticipated demand is not only serious for 
the present, but is also a very strong 
bull point for the future. 

True, owing to the high values attained 
recently, special measures are in process 
of being taken by both Italy and France 
to economize in wheat, and no doubt 
others will follow suit, for European na- 
tions, as a whole, are poor, and the depth 
of the pocket, even in the case of the 
very needy, is the limit of the buying 
power. Thus the cause which creates a 
really bull situation has in times past, 
and no doubt will in the future, produce 
a bearish one, and that is much the situa- 
tion which traders have to face today. 

The bullish position of wheat three 
months ago resulted in heavy buying to 
meet anticipated requirements. This has 
evidently been overdone, with the result 
that Europe in general is faced with sup- 
plies much in excess of its immediate re- 
quirements. The large shipments of the 
past week bring the total quantities of 
wheat and flour on passage to over 7,- 
500,000 qrs, and the recent level of prices 
shows the result of this. There is an 
almost daily increasing difficulty to find 
a home for near at hand parcels, which 
are quite unsalable at anything near the 
prices asked by shippers for fresh busi- 
ness; the bids are such that only those 
who paid the figures ruling about six 
weeks ago could consider it worth while 
to do business. 

This pressure to dispose of unsold 
stock will eliminate present fresh buying 
power, with a consequent reduction of 
available supplies later on. Thus, though 
prices in all probability will decline still 
further for a time, owing to selling 
pressure, yet the balance between supply 
and demand remains the same, and any 
fresh buying activity must put prices 
back to much the old level again. 

Canadian export patents show a de- 
cline of 2s 9d on the week, and today are 
being offered at 47s 3d, but no business 
is reported, although it is rumored that 
bids of 3d less are being submitted in 
one or two directions. Canadian top 
patents are offered at 49s 34d@50s 3d 
without attracting any attention. Owing 
to lack of demand, it is difficult to find 
out what the actual arrived value of 
Canadian flours really is, probably about 
46s 6d for export grade. 

Minnesota flours have been offered 
freely. A well-known brand of 


quality can be purchased at 47s 9d, with 
no bidders, although the opinion is ‘ex- 
pressed that the quality is well over Is 
better value than export Canadians. The 
first arrivals of Minnesota flours are 
expected next week, and there is a 

deal of speculation as to how the baking 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








trade will appreciate them after their 
long absence. The fact that the gluten 
works more kindly than that of Canadian 
flours will be in their favor, providing 
they have the necessary strength, and 
judging from the small post samples that 
have been tried out in tests, there should 
be sufficient strength for all needs. It is 
unfortunate, for many reasons, that these 
first arrivals should come onto such a 
dull market. 

Kansas flours have not been offered so 
freely during the past week, and it would 
almost seem that once again their brief 
season on the London market is nearly 
over, for the few offers received are in 
the region of 47s 6d for good straights, 
and such figures do not make them at- 
tractive when compared with Minne- 
sotas. 

Pacific Coast flours are quoted at about 
46s 6d, but this price is considered too 
dear for business. 

Australian flours are still in demand, 
but the trade is certainly not very active. 
Shippers are asking 47s, c.i.f., and up- 
ward, for shipment, while the value of 
passage parcels is not over 45s 6d, which 
includes seller’s commission. Offers of 
low grade from America are wanted, as 
the supply is reported on the short side. 
Plate offers come at about 3ls 6d, but 
these are not meeting a very ready de- 
mand at present. 

During the past week, London millers 
have made two reductions, each of ls, 
for their straight run flour, bringing it 
down to 51s, delivered, and the equiva- 
lent c.i.f. value to 45s 6d, and as it will 
give the baker a good loaf, as loaves go, 
by itself, it would seem to be quite the 
cheapest flour now offering in London. 
In spite of this the millers complain of 
lack of fresh business, yet they are well 
supplied with orders which will keep them 
fairly busy up to near the end of the 
year. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have again been large. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 Ibs each, are: from 
the United States, 7,750; Canada, At- 
lantic 13,050, Pacific 1,000; Australia, 
7,399; Continent, 200. 


WHEAT PRICES 


There have been some marked fluctua- 
tions in wheat during the past week, with 
prices for Manitobas touching a new low 
level. On passage No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba has been sold at 64s, for November- 
December sales have been made today at 
63s@63s 6d, and for December-January 
at 63s 6d@64s 10%d. No. 2 northern 
Manitoba for November has sold at 62s, 
and No. 3 at 60s, same shipment, No. 1 
northern Duluth, on passage, at 58s, and 
No. 2 hard winter on passage at 56s 6d@ 
57s 1%4d, but for November shipment 
58s 6d is asked. Australian wheat for 
December-January is offered at 63s, and 
choice white Karachi for October-Novem- 
ber at 62s. Rosafe, 6344-lb, for October- 
November is held for 64s 6d, but Janu- 
ary-February would come at 62s 6d. 
Baruso, 63%4-lb, for January-February 
is offered at 62s. 

FEED 

Trading in English made bran is well 
maintained at £8 15s ton, ex-mill. Mid- 
dlings, although in demand, have moved 
slightly in buyers’ favor and can today 
be bought at £10 ton, ex-mill. Plate pol- 
lards on passage are not quite so high 
at £8 15s; October-November are offered 
at £8 17s 6d, and November-December at 


£8 16s 3d, while January-February- 
March are held at £8 lls 3d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are offered at £10 10s, 
shipping-shipped, and the same price 
would buy October-November shipment. 

Linseed has been quiet today, and 
prices generally moved in buyer’s favor 
to the extent of 2s 6d ton. Calcutta to 
London, spot value, is nominal at £24 
5148, and there are sellers at this figure 
for afloat, September-October, and Oc- 
tober-November, but for November-De- 
cember sellers are asking £24 7s 6d. To 
Hull, afloat, parcels are nominally £24 
7s 6d, with sellers of September-October 
and October-November at £24 7s 6d. 
November-December is a shade higher at 
£24 10s. Bold Bombay to London has 
sellers for October-November and No- 
vember-December at £25. Plate to Hull 
and London has sellers in all positions 
up to November-December at £22 5s, 
and the same price would buy December- 
January new or old, but new crop Janu- 
ary-February has sellers at £21 11s 3d 
and February-March at £21 10s. 

The cottonseed market is reported 
steady, with Bombay to London nominal 
at £12. The same price is asked on spot 
at Hull, to which port October-November 
and November-December would come at 
£11 17s 6d, new crop December-January 
at £11 13s 9d, and January-February at 
£11 12s 6d. For Egyptian (black) the 
London spot value is £14 18s 9d, new 
crop October £14 16s 3d, November £14 
13s 9d and December-January £14 lds. 
To Hull the spot value is £14 15s, new 
crop October £14 12s 6d, November £14 
11s 3d and December-January £14 10s. 


OATMEAL 


It is reported that Scotch oatmeals 
are coming along slowly, but the visible 
quantities have increased, with the result 
that prices for this special description 
have declined about 10s ton, Midlothian 
being offered at £24 and Aberdeen at 
£22. Owing to an increased demand on 
spot and short supplies, values in this 
position have been inclined to harden. 
On the other hand, shipping values have 
declined, and it would be possible to pur- 
chase rolled oats for shipment at 46s, 
c.i.f., and oatmeal at 45s, but until the 
actual demand increases for parcels al- 
ready shipped from the mill only a very 
small trade is possible. 


Liverpool Demand Slow 

Liverpoot, Oct. 29.—There is still a 
slow demand for both home milled and 
foreign flour. Very little fresh business 
with bakers is reported, and prices of 
home milled show a general reduction of 
Is per sack. American and Canadian 
millers have recently advanced their ask- 
ing prices about 1s per 280 Ibs, but there 
is little inquiry by importers. 

Kansas patents are freely offered at 
47s@49s 6d, Minneapolis patents at 46s 
6d@48s 6d, and top winters at 49s 6d 
down to 47s 6d, without attracting buy- 
ers. A parcel of very choice winter 
wheat flour afloat to Manchester was of- 
fered on resale at 46s 6d, but no buyers 
responded. 

Low grade flours are very firm. Plate 
low grade sold at £13 7s 6d afloat, while 
£13 5s was bid for November-December 
and refused. American second clears are 
offered at 37s 6d, but buyers show no 
interest. 

During the past week the wheat mar- 


ket has been quiet and inclined to dull- .- 


ness. Buyers in this country have been 


conspicuously absent, although we hear 
of some continental demand. Offers have 
been put forward rather freely, and 
shipments have again been large. \ good 
proportion is coming for orders, <\ that 
the quantity oeiel for ports of call 


shows a notable increase. 

Prices last week were occasionally un- 
changed, but most descriptions show 
losses of 3s@3s 6d qr. Up to last night, 
the option market did not show » very 
material change, being roughly *. “4d 
dearer on the week, but there have been 
very considerable fluctuations duri. this 
period. 

The future of the wheat marke! will 
depend to a very material extent «: the 
outturn of the Argentine crop. The 


weather there is not what might |) de- 
scribed as favorable, and should ‘here 
be any material reduction in the csti- 
mate of the outturn of this imp. tant 


crop, prices will, we think, respon! im- 
mediately, but the market in that © \un- 
try, based on option prices ruling (!:cre, 
does not seem to be alarmed with revird 
to the future. 

Cakes are quiet, and dealers rejot a 
very poor retail demand. America: |in- 
seed cakes took a sharp downward trnd. 
Some business was done at £13 I=. 9d 
ton, but prices steadily declined to «13. 
A bid of £12 10s for 1,000 tons, No- 
vember-December, was cabled ani re- 
fused, sellers having advanced to ¢ : (is 
3d, at which price, late today, Ir: nd 


took some small parcels. American ot- 
tonseed meal is firm at £12 12s (i! for 
50 per cent, and £11 12s 6d for 3) per 
cent. Rice bran is quiet, Rangoon | «ing 


offered for November-December -\ip- 
ment at £8 12s 6d ton, and Febrviry- 
March at £7 12s 64d, c.i.f. 


SCOTLAND 
Grascow, Oct. 27.—The market |ias 
fluctuated a good deal of late, mv inly 


downward, but reports this evening (:m 
Winnipeg and Chicago have led |) a 
sharp upward tendency. The current 
values for flour, quoted on the c.i.f. |) si 

are as follows: home milled, 46s (id. 1s 
and 51s, according to grade; imp "ied 
Manitoba top patents 49s 6d, export } \t- 
ents 48s 6d, Kansas patents 49s. ()f 
these flours there is not much arri ' 
Canadian winters are about 45@ 1 in 
jute, and American winters 50s. \\s- 
tralian flour is offered.at 43s 3d, c.i./., on 
spot, and about 46s forward. 

Judging from advices to hand it would 
appear that, owing to congestion of 
Montreal elevators, Canada may be ‘ft 
with the larger portion of her whe: to 
carry over during the winter. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


There is still no word of a furiier 
increase in the price of bread in 5.\'t- 
land. The retail charge for the 4-lb | if 


stands at 914d in Glasgow, against |'( 
in London, Edinburgh and most ot) 
towns. The market value of flour more 
than warrants another %d on the qu:'- 
tern loaf here, and has done so for s0:'¢ 
weeks, yet the bakers are considerat: 
withholding their hands, but are sma" 
ing under suggestions by the prime mi'- 
ister that the price of the loaf is © 
of the examples of present profiteeri) < 
in food. 

In Glasgow there has been a feelin: 
that the private bakers were waiting « 
the co-operative mass production baker 
to move in the matter, and that the lat 
ter was holding its hand for politic: 
reasons during the general electio! 
That rumor was denied today. It i 
stated to be purely a desire to save th 
consumer from higher bread costs in th 
hope that flour values will adjust them 
selves and render a rise unnecessary tha' 
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has dictated the cautious policy of the 


bakers. 
NEW APPOINTMENT 

Duncan McInnes has been appointed 
general manager of the big central bak- 
ery of the United Co-operative Baking 
Society in Glasgow, in place of the late 
James Young, whose death was reported 
a few weeks ago. Mr. McInnes is him- 
f a product of the co-operative move- 
ment. He gained his experience in it 
first in the Falkirk district of Scotland, 
and later as branch manager for 17 
years of the United Co-operative Baking 
Society’s productive center in Belfast. 


sel 





IRELAND 


Brrast, Oct. 27.—The decline in wheat 
early in the week brought lower cables, 
and although it did not affect the spot 
prices of flour, chiefly owing to the small- 
ness of stocks, it had a very depressing 
effect on the market in general. Not 
only did it fail to bring out buyers, but 
had just the opposite effect. The week 
is generally reported as being a blank. 

Demand for breadstuffs has dropped 
off, not only because of higher prices but 
also owing to the advent of finer weather 
and better harvesting conditions, new 
potatoes and oatmeal all having the ef- 
fect of reducing consumption. English 
millers have been soliciting bids under 
their current quotations, and English 
flour, taking into consideration the 
freight, can be bought cheaper in Ire- 
land than at home. No doubt the Irish 
market is looked on as a sort of dump- 
ing ground for any surplus which Eng- 
lish and Seotch millers have, and it helps 
them to keep up the price at home. 

The only business passing was in spot 
Envlish soft wheat flour, and one or two 
of the really high class grades were sold 
for prompt delivery on a basis of 53@ 
54s, delivered. This was a low price for 
this class of flour, which is one of the 
best made on the other side of the chan- 
nel, and there was nothing offering on 
spot by importers to compete in point 
of quality or price. 

Cables at the close of the week for high 
grade short Manitoba patents were down 
fully ls@1s 6d sack. Some of the best 
shorts for November shipment were 
quoted at 52s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, under 
mill's own brands, and there were others 
as low as 51s, but there were no buyers 
at anywhere near these figures. There 
were bids sent out, but more with a view 
to catching a cheap lot if a further slump 
took place, as they were fully 2s, and in 
some instances 3s, sack less than what 
mills had been asking previously. As 
the market, however, firmed up a little, 
the bids were useless. Export Manitobas 
were 48@49s. 

Minneapolis flours were quoted at 50s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

Kansas flours have been offering on 
passage at 50s for very fine patents and 
49s for ordinary patent, delivered. Con- 
sumers, however, are not inclined to buy 
at these prices, and are waiting until the 
flour actually arrives, no doubt expecting 
to get it cheaper when it is on quay, 

American soft winters have been quot- 
ed on passage by some holders as low 
as 51s, delivered, Belfast, and no doubt 
at that price will be easily disposed of 
when they arrive, as American quotations 
ae mostiy on that basis, net, c.i.f., Bel- 

ast. 

Oatmeal has had a setback, and cables 
are lower. Importers are willing to ac- 
cept 48s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, for some of the best brands of 
flake, both from Canadian and American 
millers, and in some cases have bought 
some for their own account, for No- 
vember seaboard shipment. The spot 
price is firm, but owing to further ar- 
rivals at the principal ports there has 
been a reduction of 2s sack, resellers 
wanting to dispose of meal they have se- 
cured rather than resort to storing. It 
would have been possible ta buy some 
of the best brands of flake at 50s per 
280 Ibs, full landed terms, either port. 

Oatmeal is pretty much in the same 
position, prices having been reduced, and 
some business was worked on the basis 
of 46s 6d@47s rt 280 lbs, c.if., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for November shipment. 
A similar price has been accepted full 
delivered terms on spot for some of the 
best brands, despite the fact that stocks 
are not large, but with good harvesting 
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weather and a decline of about £1 ton 
in oats, home millers are competing 
strongly for business. 

Mill offals still maintain a strong posi- 
tion. Home milled white bran in the 
north of Ireland is £11 ton, delivered, 
but there are fancy broad sorts as high 
as £12. Good red bran can be secured 
at £9@10, delivered, Belfast, but in 
Dublin and the south of. Ireland fully 
£1 is being made above these figures. 
Some very fine Australian bran has been 
offered in competition on spot at about 
£10 10s ton, delivered, even in small 
quantities, which helps to keep home 
prices from advancing. 





GERMANY 

Hamesvure, Oct. 28.—Conditions in this 
market for the past 10 days have been 
very unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of the shipper and the importer, for as 
the large purchases made in anticipation 
of the flour duty have arrived, money 
has become very tight, necessitating the 
dumping of purchases by weak holders, 
thus demoralizing the market to such an 
extent that for a time it looked as 
though flour would again have to be 
auctioned, as was done in July and Au- 


ust. 
Czechoslovakian buyers, however, being 


- short of spot stocks, took advantage of 


the situation and bought large quanti- 
ties of afloat and October shipment flour, 
and in this way lessened the tension. 
Most of the flour that was dumped was 
purchased around $7.50, and showed the 
sellers quite a profit, but its sale will 
leave this country short around Christ- 
mas time, when consumers will have to 
pay fancy prices, for the great shortage 
of freight space from the United States 
will then be making itself felt. 

Canadian prices have steadily declined 
during the past few days, so that the 
best Canadian export patents are offered 
at $8.80@8.90, c.i.f., for November ship- 
ment. Excellent Kansas patents are of- 
fered at $8.70@8.80, and in spite of the 
difference in price and acknowledged ex- 
cellence of quality it is still difficult for 
Kansas to gain a foothold in this mar- 
ket, so strong has the hold of Canadian 
flour become. Importers have been re- 
luctant to handle Kansas flour, but those 
that have bought have received compli- 
mentary reports from bakers and con- 
sumers as to its excellent quality this 
year. 

THE IMPORT DUTY 

There is q4 growing tendency among 
socialists and also the business interests 
in the Reichstag against the imposition 
of a duty on flour and foodstuffs, not 
only this year, because of the poor crops, 
but .for years to come, as they realize 
that increased cost of foodstuffs will 
eventually call for higher wages, and the 
natural consequence of higher wages will 
be higher prices on exports. Without 
exports, Germany cannot exist, so cer- 
tain well-informed persons say the gov- 
ernment must make its choice, and it 
must realize that the same conditions do 
not obtain today as in 1914, when Ger- 
many was much larger and had not lost 
the farming territory in the East and 
the great mills of Alsace and Lorraine. 

The future of Germany lies in free 
trade in foodstuffs for many years to 
come. The effect of this doctrine has 
already made itself noticeable in the 
withdrawal from the socialistic party of 
several large landowners. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RYE FLOUR 
Statistics on German imports and ex- 
ports of rye flour, taken from Hansab- 


lum, and indicated in tons: 
January- 


Imports from— August August 
The Netherlands ....... 681 6,674 
Czechoslovakia ........ 6 2,645 
|, ésdee 56 5,460 
United States .......... 1,754 48,983 
Other countries ........ 175 5,309 

Imports this year ........ 2,672 69,971 

Imports last year .4....... 41 94 


7 1 
Value in dollars this year.$150,000 $3,615,000 
Exports this year ........ 776 1,768 
Exports last year ........ 17 2,363 
Value in dollars this year. $32,500 $76,000 


HOLLAND 
Amsterpam, Oct. 27.—The weaker po- 
sition of the American markets has had 
its effect here. That the enormous buy- 


ing by Germany would have a reaction-- 


ary effect when it came to an end was 
expected, but it had not been taken into 
account that some of these purchases 


would be pressed for sale on our mar- 
ket, as has been the case during the past 
few weeks, although the quantities thus 
offered were not of serious importance. 

However, on a declining market, of- 
fers of this kind have a very depressing 
effect, nobody knowing their extent, and 
many buyers who, in view of having to 
keep stocks up to a reasonable level, 
might have come into the market on the 
lower offerings from America, are now 
holding off, although in some instances 
they avail themselves of the opportunity 
to take up some shipments due, at a 
price practically below the present par- 
ity. This policy has the advantage of 
their being in a position to realize at 
short notice, if deemed advisable, avoid- 
ing the risk of only getting the disposal 
of their purchases on shipment from the 
other side after six to eight weeks. 

It would seem that the recent heavy 
arrivals of both wheat and flour have 
already satisfied the most urgent’ needs, 
especially as this season’s crops, al- 
though much smaller as compared with 
normal years, are still on hand and have 
been hardly touched as yet. 

The prospect of a tax on wheat and 
flour has undoubtedly brought about the 
immense hurry on the German side to 
secure supplies, and this fear now having 
vanished, with free importations to be 
reckoned on, accounts for the fact that 
there is much less anxiety across the 
border in respect to near and future 
supplies. 

In fact, the circumstance that various 
of these parcels bought for German ac- 
count are offered here proves that the 
original holders prefer to realize in the 
present high market instead of taking 
their goods home expecting, it would 
seem, to have a future opportunity to 
cover wants on a cheaper basis of prices. 

The home market is likewise giving 
way, as there is no pressure at present 
to fill export orders and no complaints 
are heard about delayed deliveries on 
the part of our millers. Prices of the 
home milled commodity, which last week 
stood at 22.75@23 florins, have been low- 
ered to 22.50, and it is said that bids for 
fair quantities at even less would receive 
consideration. This price is based on 
delivery to local bakers, so that ex-mill 
an average of 22.25 florins must be taken 
as the price of the moment. 

Against this there are offers of Kan- 
sas hard wheat patent around $8.70, 
which works out at 23 florins, and al- 
though these are not above the home 
parity, ‘they receive no consideration. 
Offers of straight flour are getting less 
and less, although this grade would suit 
the market here at present. 

The weather has turned mild again, 
which is no help in assisting to keep up 
prices. Interior markets are all much 
weaker, and farmers who, on the higher 
range, withheld their goods, are coming 
forward quite freely since the reaction 
set in. They are afraid that they have 
overstepped the mark by wanting the 
utmost, and with many now anxious to 
dispose of their crops at a good figure, 
the inevitable consequence is that buy- 
ers show no anxiety to pay the prices 
asked. 


NORWAY 
Curistranta, Oct. 28.—The parlia- 


mentary elections in this country have 
just been completed, and the parties in 
the Storthing stand as follows: Con- 
servatives and Liberals, 54 representa- 
tives; Radical Left, 34; Radical Peo- 
ple’s party, 2; Farmers’ party, 22; Labor 
party, 24; Socialists, 8; Communists, 6. 

This shows a net loss to the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties of three seats, 
to the Radical Lefts of three and a gain 
to the Farmers’ party of five. The posi- 
tion of the Socialists is unchanged, but 
the Communists have lost nine seats 
while the Labor party has gained 10. 
The opposing parties therefore stand as 
follows: Conservative - Liberal - Farmer, 
76; Labor-Socialist-Radicals, 74. The 
new Storthing will meet at the beginning 
of January. 

The Conservative - Liberal - Farmer 
group is against a grain monopoly, but 
has different views as to the best future 
arrangement. The farmers want to be 
protected by a heavy duty, besides claim- 
ing other concessions, but it is generally 
believed that the opinions held by the 
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different factions are not too widely 
divergent to prevent a compromise. 

The position in regard to prohibition 
is more complicated, as the representa- 
tives of the farmers are not bound either 
way. A possible plebiscite on the ques- 
tion has already been mentioned. 





World’s Wheat Crop 
Wheat crops of the principal wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the world in 1924, 1923 
and 1922, or 1923-24, 1922-23 and 1921-22 
for the southern hemisphere, according to 








the best available estimates, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

North America— 1924 1923 1922 
Camas ..cccccccee 271,622 474,199 399,786 
Guatemala ........ 350 349 223 
MOD scaccvayaas 10,000 8,217 13,626 
United States ..... 855,806 785,741 867,598 

DOR ccccccces 1,137,778 1,268,506 1,281,233 

South America— 

APBOMAINE oscccece 247,036 195,842 191,012 
eee 4,500 4,500 4,500 
Ge Snes ebeas sae 27,521 25,937 23,636 
i nhexneneecee 3,000 2,800 2,800 
0! eee 12,493 5,152 9,944 

BOTA cccicccocs 294,550 234,231 231,892 

Europe— 

BIE onciieen eee 9,042 8,889 7,422 
PPP 12,612 13,376 10,615 
WUMATER co cccccess 37,967 36,223 37,794 
Czechoslovakia 34,294 36,226 33,62T 
WOGMURATE ccc cccces 7,600 8,855 9,249 
Esthonia .......... -700 737 TEN 
a ae 696 472 297 
WPORGS occcsccccre 282,335 275,569 243,315 
re 93,216 106,448 71,933 
GROSS cecccvsccece 9,661 13,356 9,553 
ee 60,295 67,705 54,730 
EY ‘stsb5<0000 2-0 171,040 224,839 161,641 
Jugoslavia ........ 70,062 61,069 44,472 
BONEN 6.64 6106.000 60% 1,500 1,641 959 
Tee 3,394 2,965 3,274 
Luxemburg ....... 316 640 173 
PPP 200 248 258 

4,462 6,211 6,161 


Netherlands ...... 























Norway .. 5 7 
Poland ... \ 49,736 42,451 
Portugal ¥ 12,964 9,782 
Roumania ........ 71,000 101,000 92,008 
Ee 350,000 400,000 850,000 
0 errr se 125,956 157,112 125,469 
BWOGOR ccccccsecce 7,275 11,648 9,381 
Switzerland ...... 3,112 3,593 2,34s 
United Kingdom— 
England and 
Wales .......4. 50,503 54,872 62,49° 
Scotland ........ 2,100 2,320 2,520 
Ireland .......+. 1,200 1,269 1,417 
TD oe cwescces 1,443,774 1,660,470 1,394,648 
Asia— 
eee 176,000 150,000 175,000 
CN wcccscecese 10,605 8,599 9,922 
EE awk: @.0:%:00-8 2,611 2,498 
Formosa .......... 1 110 141 
DEE SO kc Cees eaes 369,152 366,987 
SOME veccisecececs 28,403 27,615 
Lebanon .......... 1,396 782 
Manchuria .... 15,000 35,000 
Palestine 2,875 2,934 
Oe * ¥ 8,000 12,000 
BUROTER ccvccccccsy 25,000 30,000 25,000 
WOOD cccccsccess 10,000 12,000 12,000 
WEE i vcccecnce 651,019 628,146 669,877 
Africa— 
BIBOTER. ce ccessesee 17,355 36,391 16,987 
Canary Islands... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
err 37,054 40,654 36,648 
BEOFOCSO occcceccces 25,169 20,050 12,894 
South Africa ...... 7,000 6,027 6,059 
DUD ceccccccescces 4,409 9,921 3,674 
WOOD sesccasece 91,987 114,043 77,262 
Australasia— 
AGRTRTIR sccccccece 125,544 109,261 129,089 
New Zealand ..... 4,250 8,395 10,565 
Totals .ncccccccs 129,794 117,656 139,654 
Grand totals ..... 3,748,902 4,023,052 3,794,566 


Summary of the world’s wheat crops for 
the past six years, crops of the southern 
hemisphere being included with the immedi- 
ately following crops of the northern (i. e., 
1923-24 included under 1924), in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 























North America .... 1,135 1,265 1,285 
South America .... 295 235 230 
eee 1,445 1,660 1,395 
BD nt hiatiesieeses 650 630 670 
rere 95 115 75 
Australasia ........ 130 120 140 
Totals ceccccscocs 3,750 4,025 3,795 
1921 1920 1919 

North America .... 1,120 1,110 1,175 
South America .... 210 245 205 
TRPOS cccccccccvece 1,565 1,350 1,375 
BE wccccevavescce 515 700 585 
BOOB occccccencece 115 75 90 
Australasia ........ 155 50 85 
BOOMS wccccccecce 3,680 3,630 3,515 

Latvia—Crops 


Grain crops of Latvia, as reported by the 


International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 

1924.... 1,500 6,000 20,000 9,400 ove 

1923.... 1,641 6,021 20,518 10,770 eas 

- 959 6,770 18,171 6,845 . 610 

- 784 6,496 16,842 9,806 626 

389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 





ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
oe 400 8 oe 


1034...... 750 65 

2038. ..... bi 434 754 649 ee 
1922...... 69 388 675 583 94 
1921...... 46 362 622 662 85 
1920...... 39 306 533 486 75 








NEW CROP WHEAT 

The full effect of unfavorable grow- 
ing and harvesting weather on the wheat 
crop of western Canada is now known. 
The government report of last week cut 
another 20,000,000 bus off the yield, 
which is now officially estimated at 245,- 
306,000 bus, as against 452,260,000 in 
1923. 

Besides this loss in yield, inspections 
are showing another considerable loss in 
quality. In the first few weeks of the 
present movement the percentage of con- 
tract grades was comparatively high, but 
as shipments increase and become more 
generally representative of the whole 
crop it is seen that the percentage of 
good milling wheat will be much smaller 
than usual. Damp and tough cars are 
common, and there is also a good deal 
of frosted grain. These things are dis- 
appointing, but they are apparent and 
may as well be admitted. 

The course of the Winnipeg wheat 
market is evidence of the extent of the 
damage to western crops. Canadian 
millers now realize that they are facing 
a period in which it will be difficult al- 
ways to find a sufficiency of the grades 
they like best to use. That they will do 
so there is no reason to doubt, since they 
are able to select and store what they 
want in advance. 


TORONTO 

Spring wheat flour is active. Mixed 
car business is good, and mills report 
this class of trade better than in a long 
while. Bakers, however, are holding off, 
and are not inclined to place orders 
while prices are getting higher. Since a 
week ago quotations have made three ad- 
vances, amounting in all to 50¢ bbl. The 
higher wheat market, which has_ been 
influenced by the government’s recent 
estimate of yields, and reports of poor 
crops from other countries, have caused 
the increases in flour. Quotations, Nov. 
15: top patents $9.20 bbl, seconds $8.70 
and first clears $8.50, in 98-lb bags, jute, 
mixed car lots, 30-day terms, delivered, 
Ontario points, with a discount of 10c 
bbl for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour does not 
seem to be having its share of the im- 
provement in business. Possibly the ex- 
planation is that the amount of trade 
being done is controlled by the total 
production, and this is low, owing to 
scarcity of wheat. In sympathy with 
spring wheat flour, prices have advanced 
20@50¢ bbl. Quotations, Nov. 15: 90 per 
cent patents $6.50 bbl, in secondhand 
98-lb jutes, mixed cars, basis Montreal 
freights. 

The volume of sales of spring wheat 
flour for export is not large, but a little 
business is being done regularly. Im- 
porters will not operate heavily while 
the market is so unsettled. They are 
uncertain as to how prices will go, and 
have not confidence enough in the pres- 
ent level to buy in large quantities. 
Prices are 2s 3d higher than a week ago. 
Quotations, Nov. 15: export patent 
springs in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool, or Glasgow, November, De- 
cember, January seaboard loading, 50s 
per 280 lbs and February 50s $d, seven- 
day drafts. 

Ontario winters are meeting with a 
fair inquiry from over-sea markets, and 
a limited trade is passing. Quotations, 
Nov. 15: 90 per cent patent 44s@44s 6d 
per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, usual terms. 


WHEAT 

Ontario wheat is not coming out free- 
ly, and mills are finding it difficult to 
secure sufficient for their needs. Prices 
are 5c bu higher. Quotations, Nov, 15: 
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No. 2 red or white $1.35 bu for wagon- 
loads at mill dvors; car lots on track, 
3@5c bu over the street price. Manito- 
bas are selling in fair volume to Ontario 
mills. Prices are 5c higher, making the 
quotation (Nov. 15) $1.77% bu for No. 
1 northern, on track, Bay ports; other 
grades at the usual Winnipeg spreads, 


CEREALS 


Cereal mills report business improving 
with the approach of colder weather. 
Demand is now fairly good and prices 
are steady. Best brands of rolled oats 
are quoted at $7.40@7.60 bbl, in 90-Ib 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats, Where straight cars are wanted 
these can be had at 20@40c bbl below 
the mixed car price. 

Demand for export is improving. 
Buyers are more interested, and their 
bids are high enough to permit accept- 
ance of their offers. A fairly good vol- 
ume of business is reported. Quota- 
tions (Nov. 15) are 1s higher for rolled 
oats and 2s for oatmeal. Rolled oats 
45s per 280 lbs, and oatmeal 43s, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. 

Inquiry for oat hulls is limited. Nomi- 
nally these are quoted (Nov. 15) at $16 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, in bags, 
car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Feeding grains are in good demand 
and the market is active. Quotations, 
Nov. 15: No. 3 Canadian western oats 
63%c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow 
corn $1.20, same basis; No. 3 Ontario 
oats 49@53c, country shipping points, 
according to freights; malting barley 
88@93c; rye $1.18@1.23. Government 
standard screenings are unchanged at 
$28 ton. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour are un- 
changed. Canadian shipping companies 
report bookings by mills for shipment 
after the close of navigation limited. 
Quotations, Noy. 15: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Belfast and Dub- 
lin 22c per 100 lbs, Hull, Leith and 
Newcastle 23c, Aberdeen 3lc, Dundee 
30c, all November-December shipment; 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam 24c Novem- 
ber and 22c December. 


NOTES 


The bakery of Bates Bros., Brighton, 
Ont., was damaged by fire on Nov. 11. 

Thomas Tressam, manager Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., was 
in Toronto, Nov. 14 Mr. Tressam 
travels freely, and keeps closely in touch 
with conditions here and in every part 
of his territory. 

The country mills of southwestern 
Ontario are busier at present than has 
been generally supposed. Most of them 
have some business hooked for export, 
and this, with their local trade, is suffi- 
cient to keep them running full time. 


Canadian flour exports during Octo- 
ber were 1,144,771 bbls, compared with 
1,155,274 in the same month last year. 
For the three months ending October 
this year’s figures show a material in- 
crease, the amount being 2,738,124 bbls, 
compared with 2,268,548 in the same pe- 
riod last year. The gain of over 500,000 
bbls was made in September. 

The weather in Ontario is not favor- 
able for farming operations. Fall plow- 
ing was held back by a dry spell in 
October, and the acreage ready for 
spring seeding is probably much smaller 
than it should be. The weather of last 
week was rather broken, with rain in 
some parts and turning colder. This 
province has completed the harvesting 
of bumper crops of every grain, and 
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farmers will now begin marketing more 
freely. Mills in southwestern Ontario 
report receipts of winter wheat consid- 
erably heavier. 

The second estimate of the dominion 
government, issued on Nov. 12, shows a 
reduction of 20,000,000 bus in the wheat 
crop of Canada since its report of Sept. 
10. The total is now given at 271,622,000 
bus, compared with 474,199,000 last year. 
Wet weather during the western harvest 
and early frosts resulted in damage 
which brought down the total yield. 


Barley is the only grain in Canada 
that shows an increase this year over 
the yield in 1928. This crop is now 
estimated by the dominion government 
at 84,095,000 bus, compared with 76,997,- 
500 last year. The oat crop is given 
as 420,500,000 bus, against the 1923 total 
of 563,997,500. Rye is estimated at 14,- 
500,000 bus, compared with the final es- 
timate last year of 23,231,800. 


F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, Montreal, 
spent last week traveling among the 
mills of southwestern Ontario for the 
purpose of getting acquainted and in- 
creasing the membership of the associa- 
tion. The executive committee of this 
organization is anxious that every miller 
in Canada, no matter how small, may 
have the benefit of the excellent work 
being done in the general interest of 
Canadian millers. The statistical serv- 
ice alone is worth vastly more than the 
cost of membership and, besides this, 
members are given valuable personal at- 
tention in connection with their domestic 
and exporting trade. 


WINNIPEG 


A satisfactory demand for flour for 
domestic consumption appears to exist 
over practically the whole of the west- 
ern provinces. While the industry is 
lacking any special feature at present, 
domestic sales are steady, and sufficient 
to keep all the larger plants operating 
to a fair percentage of their capacity. 
As has been the case since Canadian 
flour reached its higher levels, the ex- 
port call is negligible. Canadian flour 
is still at a considerable disadvan- 
tage as regards price, compared with 
that of other markets, and millers here 
do not look for an improvement while 
the upward tendency is maintained. It 
is, however, encouraging to note that 
flour is again moving to the Orient. On 
Nov. 13, millers here announced a fur- 
ther advance of 20c bbl on all grades. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted Nov. 15 at 
$8.80 bbl, jute, seconds at $8.20, and first 
clears at $6.60, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

There is a steady demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal at unchanged prices. 
Quotations, Nov. 15: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $3.35, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 
per cent over rolled, oats, delivered to 
the trade. 

This market opened after the Thanks- 
giving holiday with a strong tone and. 
an excellent demand for the lower 
grades of wheat, which is still main- 
tained, but very little interest is being 
taken in the top grades. Canadian ex- 
porters report wheat still out -of line, 
compared with the basis on which Unit- 
ed States grain is selling. The market 
for wheat in the future positions is dull. 
The reduction in estimate of wheat crop, 
issued by the dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics on Nov. 12, has had a bullish ef- 
fect on the trade, and wheat prices have 



















































































































again registered some sharp advances, 
Prices for No, 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 

oF utures— 


Cash Nov. Dec, 
Ts SOP sascvecsinenens’ Dessaas Ricca 
WOOP, BE seccoseces 1.66% 1.62% 1,58 
wey BE oss ecuees 1.67% 1.63% 1.59% 
BOF. BE cvcsccone 1.70% 1.67% 1.63% 
ees BO svecavcus 1.67 1.64 1.59% 
Mev. 16 .sccccsos 1.70% 1.66% 1.61% 
*Holiday. 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Nov. 13 averaged 
1,154 cars per day, compared with 1,061 
for the previous seven days, and 1,866 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 

In the coarse grain market, trading is 
only fair. All grades of cash oats are in 
poor demand. Barley is active as re- 
gards the low grades, but contract grain 
is not wanted. A fairly good demand 
for rye of low grade exists, but offerings 
are somewhat restricted.  Caniaclian 
crushing interests and exporters are ac- 
tive purchasers of flaxseed. Quotations, 
Nov. 15: No, 2 Canadian western vats, 
59%c bu; barley, 87%4c; rye, $1.27%; 
flaxseed, $2.4034. 


NOTES 


Further heavy snowfall over the prairie 
provinces has put an end to practicully 
all farm work. Threshing is completed, 
except for small areas at scattered 
points, and harvesters from distant 
parts of the country are now returning 
to their homes. Considerable plowing 
and disking have been done, but the total 
amount of such work is below the aver- 
age. Land generally is reported to be 
in good condition, with an abundance 
of moisture. 


The directors of the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool have decided to request the 
federal government to re-establish the 
dominion seed grain commission. \c- 
cording to the secretary, G. W. Robert- 
son, a very considerable quantity of 
wheat will be required for seed purjuoses 
next spring, and requests have |een 
made to the pool to undertake the dis- 
tribution of such seed. The pool, how- 
ever, is a marketing organization, and 
is without the necessary facilities for 
the distribution of seed. 


G. Rock 
MONTREAL 
Brisk local demand, with export 


somewhat retarded by a rapid rise in 
prices, has characterized the Montreal 
market for spring wheat flour during 
the past week. The general feeling |\s 
been strong, and prices closed 60 up 
on all grades. Closing prices, Nov. |5: 
first patents $9.20 bbl, seconds * 7!. 
bakers $8.50, jute, ex-track, less 10c |)! 
for cash. 

A fair business ~ assing in winter 
wheat flour. At the beginning of |>t 
week, some millers were reported asking 
an increase in prices, but no change |\:\> 
been made in official quotations, and on 
Nov. 15 prices closed unchanged as 1.'- 
lows: good grades in car lots $6.55 
6.65 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; bro- 
ken lots, $6.90, ex-store. 

Closing prices for rolled oats, Nov. |». 
were $3.75@3.85 per 90-lb bag, delivere:|, 
with a fair trade. 

White corn flour was firm at 
7.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian N«- 
tional Millers’ Association, is  visitine 
Toronto and other towns in Ontario ov 
business. 


Montreal has exceeded its grain han- 
dling total of last year by 30,000,000 bu-. 
and the harbor commissioners anticipat« 
that very soon the record of 1922 wil! 
have been shattered. Up to Nov. 12, the 
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handled 150,378,021 bus this year, 
against 110,821,101 in, the corresponding 


i f last year. 
period . 7 A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Millers report fairly steady demand 
for all grades domestic flour for imme- 
diate requirements, but very little con- 
tracting for future delivery. Flour 
made a further advance of 30c during 
the week, and is now quoted at $8.90 bbl, 
jute 98's. Country sales showed some 
improvement, due no doubt to colder 
weather and ¢he increased demand for 
feeds, and to secure millfeed a large 
percentage of flour must be included in 
“every car order. 

Export business is very quiet. North 
China buyers are anxiously watching the 
market for a favorable level on which 
to place orders, but the steadily advanc- 
ing price places business still further out 
of line with their ideas. Bids from 
Japan are frequent, but are much below 
the market and very little business is 
being done. United Kingdom and con- 
tinental buyers are able to secure their 
flour requirements for shipment from 
the Atlantic to better advantage than 
from Vancouver. 

No. 1 northern wheat, November ship- 
ment to Vancouver, was quoted Nov. 
14 at 7c over Winnipeg November, No. 2 
northern at 3c over and No. 3 northern 
at 214@8c under November. December 
shipment was quoted on a similar basis 
with the December option. Very little 
buying is being done by Vancouver ex- 
porters, and the premiums are being 
held up by Winnipeg dealers who have 
made sales for Vancouver delivery and 
are experiencing difficulty in filling their 
contracts. It is safe to say that 75 
per cent of the buying being done at 
present for Vancouver delivery is by 
interests outside of this city. 

Oriental buyers who have been hold- 
ing back for lower prices are beginning 
to realize that no big drop in prices can 
be looked for on this crop. A few or- 
ders are being placed, but the large 
volume which they will require has not 
yet been scratched. There appears to 
be no new business being worked with 
the United Kingdom. Exporters com- 
plain that present premiums on wheat 
make it quite impossible to do business, 
and they feel that the close of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes will be the 
signal for premiums to subside to a 
more reasonable level. 

Ocean freight rates continue to show 
an easier tendency. Charters for De- 
cember-January are quoted at 32s 6d, 
and parcel freight is offering freely at 
32s 6d@33s 9d. Considerable November 
parcel space has been offered for re- 
sale, and was taken up at 30s. 


NOTES 
The Spillers interests’ new 2,000,000- 


bu elevator will be turned over to them 
by the contractors on Dec. 1. 


The E. J. Ryan Construction Co. has 
started work on the docks and ware- 
houses of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
on Burrard Inlet. K. A. McLennan, 
Pacific Coast manager for the mills, 
states that the first unit will be com- 
pleted and will be taken over by the 
company within three months. W. J. 
Gordon, of Minneapolis, chief engineer 
of the company, has been here for sever- 
al days conferring with Mr. McLennan, 
and will remain until the work is ecn- 
pleted. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Greece—Crops 
Grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, as reported by the Statis- 
tique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Barley Corn 


1924... 9,661 4,062 coe 6,169 ° 
1923... 13,356 65,963 2,662 7,101 ee 
1922... 9,553 4,000 2,862 7,100 ee 
1921... 11,170 4,134 3,151 6,430 7,874 
1920... 11,188 3,996 1,351 7,025 9,133 
1919... 9,693 2,749 1,081 6,020 7,016 


1918... 13,721 
1917... 11,505 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
oe 60s eee 400 eee 


1924. 180 
MAUR. ices. kee’ 180 AS 400 
1922.... 890 150 198 400 

1921 988 150 222 370 494 


1920.... 1,399 273 131 581 519 


1918...: 1,092 181 “70 414 419 
1917.... 1,045 165 560 390s«48B 
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SALESMEN AND BROKERS 


It has been contended that the “sal- 
ary and expenses” basis of remunera- 
tion for salesmen should only be a re- 
ward for proven ability, something 
earned and not demanded in advance, 
and that until a man has shown that 
he can sell flour, he has no right to ex- 
pect the mill to take a chance which he 
refuses to take himself. 

Such a statement is no doubt pro- 
voked by, and aimed at, a certain migra- 
tory and itinerant class of salesmen 
who, for some reason or other, have de- 
veloped a penchant for wandering from 
one mill to another, seeming to make 
good with none, but seeking to capitalize 
the fact that they have been in the busi- 
ness for some time and have an acquaint- 
ance with buyers. There are far too 
many of them, and they are always in 
evidence; perhaps for their own good 
they should try a hazard of new for- 
tune where they might be more success- 
ful. 

But this is not a fair or complete 
statement of the case. There is nothing 
exceptional, extraordinary, or of the 
hold-up variety in the salary and ex- 
pense basis of compensation. If the in- 
dustry is to attempt to do without it, it 
is going to have a “swell” time in re- 
cruiting and maintaining a sales organi- 
zation it can control, in competition with 
other lines of business. It is going up 
against the hard and unyielding fact 
that very few salesmen are in a posi- 
tion to finance themselves during a pro- 
bationary period. Even if they were in 
a position to do so, it is open to ques- 
tion whether this would be a wise pro- 
cedure on their part. 

This is not so one-sided a proposition 
as it may seem. The mill is not the only 
side which takes a chance. The salary 
and expense basis, in the case of a new 
man, is designed to meet a situation 
where both sides are taking a chance or 
gamble with a more or less unknown 
quantity; the mill with the salesman, his 
character, ability and adaptability, and 
the salesman with the mill and its flour, 
its methods, personnel and management. 

Neither can have a full knowledge of 
these factors until they have worked to- 
gether, no matter what advance informa- 
tion they may have of each other. In 
point of fact, in some cases the sales- 
man may be taking much more of a 
gamble than the mill, and without know- 
ing it. Various specific instances could 
be cited in support of this allegation, 
but space does not permit of it. With 
some mills he is licked before he starts, 
if he only knew it, and the well-informed 
salesman will not consider a connection 
with them on any terms. Strange as it 
may seem, there are mills which have 
fallen to this low estate. 

Brokers is the name given to that 
group of salesmen who sell on a straight 
commission basis. They can have what- 
ever accounts and as many as they want 
and can get, and can change them as 
often as they wish. They can and do 
make use of a process of trial and error, 
of selection and elimination, in arriving 
at the accounts which they finally find 
they can work to advantage, although 
they usually settle down to comparative- 
ly few, feeling that they cannot do jus- 
tice to more. 

Volume of sales is vital to them if 
they are to pay their expenses and sur- 
vive. Hence the price of the flour, as 
well as its quality and the kind of serv- 
ice, support and co-operation received 
from the mills, are important considera- 
tions. This has given rise to the criti- 
cism that they are low sellers, are in- 
terested only in price, not in quality, 
and that the marketing of a quality flour 
must be through other agencies. In re- 


gard to this, it might be said that it is 
dangerous to make wholesale generali- 
zations. 

The case with the salesman is differ- 
ent, and the differentiation is in the sal- 
ary and expense basis. He is under con- 
trol of the mill, and may be called upon 
for various duties. He is in no sense 
a free lance, or in business for himself, 
as is the broker. He would be very fool- 
ish to surrender his freedom of contract 
and action without due consideration. 
He yields rather cheaply, as a matter 
of fact, from necessity and because he 
needs the money. 

The blame for bad and unprofitable 
connections lies with the mill and _ its 
management. Nothing is to be gained 
by laying the faults of incompetence at 
headquarters to the men in the field. It 
is little short of amazing—the hit or miss 
fashion in which mills sometimes select 
salesmen, and seek to build up a sales 
organization. It is no wonder that the 
itinerant salesman exists. The surpris- 
ing thing is that the system has worked 
as well as it has. A sales organization 
is something which has to be built grad- 
ually and carefully, or incompetence at 
the top will be reflected down through 
the line. One of the first requisites is 
to have the business itself right and 
sound; then comes the selection of the 
right material, and the proper use and 
development of it. 


TOLEDO 


The advance in wheat prices has prov- 
en a staggering blow from which the 
flour buyer has not yet been able to re- 
cover, and to which he has not been 
able to adjust himself. As a conse- 
quence, business has gone flat, with prac- 
tically no sales of importance being 
made. Buyers are holding off to make 
sure whether the advance will stick, or 
whether there will be a reaction. Ex- 
port business has been impossible, in 
spite of the advance in sterling. Im- 
porters advise that Australian flours are 
offered at 44s 6d, whereas American 
flour cannot be had for less than 48s as 
a minimum. Curtailment of operation 
is imminent as a result of the reduced 
sales. 

The situation may change any day, 
because there is a large unsatisfied re- 
quirement in the way of flour which has 
been put off from time to time and 
must be filled shortly. So it is not im- 
possible that a buying movement might 
start in spite of the price situation. 
Even with conservative buying, this 
might amount to a considerable volume 
in the aggregate. The situation is a 
ticklish one, and might be spoiled by 
the mills becoming overanxious for busi- 
ness. All they, need to do is to hold 
firm and steady, and the buyers will ul- 
timately have to take the flour and pay 
the price for it. Such stability given to 
the market by firmness will benefit both 
buyer and seller in the end. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Nov. 15, at $7.40@ 
7.85 bbl, local springs $7.95@8.40, and 
local hard winters $7.55, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.55 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 14. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
) nt me ETT REECE 44,200 92 
Previous week ........+...+. 42,700 89 
WOOP GO es:0 seh et svcceueee 35,400 74 
ae WO HD occcccccesas 38,700 - 80 
Three years ago ........... 19,000 40 
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CENTRAL STATES MILIS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 9-15 ..... 22 126,660 88,733 70 
Previous week. 24 156,300 115,332 74 
Year ago ...... 22 133,710 95,421 71 

Two years ago. 29 164,310 109,406 66% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 9-15, with comparisons: 


e—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus. .550,000 1,538,600 25,145 312,215 

Corn, bus.... 43,750 85,000 21,510 20,190 

Oats, bus.... 34,300 51,250 47,430 23,750 
NOTES 


The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Fort Hayes, Columbus, Nov. 19- 
20. A good program has been prepared. 

J. C. Miller, Hardesty Milling Co., 
Dover, Ohio, will attend a meeting of 
freight traffic men of the Central States 
Millers’ Association and of the railroads 
in C, F. A, territory at Chicago, Nov. 19. 

Julian W. Reynolds, formerly in the 
brokerage business at Albany, Ga., has 
made an exclusive arrangement with the 
Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn., 
which precludes his taking other ac- 
counts. 

Word received from A. Mennel, Men- 
nel Milling Co., and dean of Ohio mill- 
ers, from the Hotel Rutherford, Miami, 
Fla., where he has gone for the winter, 
is that he is in good health and is en- 
joying the climate. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour demand from the Southeast has 
a quiet tone. Current sales are light and 
scattering. Shipping instructions on old 
bookings continue fairly active, and run- 
ning time at the mills is being main- 
tained at around 75 per cent of capacity, 
which is better than average for this 
period of the year. Buyers show hesi- 
tation in taking hold at the high prices 
that have been prevailing. Aggregate 
shipments are keeping pace with pro- 
duction, and there is no increase being 
noted in stocks held by the mills. No 
unusual revival of buying is anticipated 
until after Jan. 1. 

Flour prices have an upward trend, in 
sympathy with wheat, and were sharply 
higher at the close of the week. Nov. 
15 they were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$8.90@9.40; standard or regular patent, 
$8@8.50; straight patent, $7.60@7.85; 
first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Business has a routine tone with re- 
handlers, buyers being conservative 
about high prices. Quotations, Nov. 15: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cotton’s, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9.50; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7.75@8.25. 

Wheat has continued its upward trend, 
with mills making purchases to cover 
routine demands. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted, Nov, 15, at $1.75@1.80 bu, 
Nashville. 

Business remains slow at corn meal 
mills. Prices, Nov. 15: bolted, in sacks, 
per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$2.85@2.95; unbolted, $2.75@2.85. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

OV, BA vccsscus 139,920 102,826 73.4 
Previous week ... 145,170 110,242 75.9 
WOOr De sc si0050> 172,980 119,143 68.8 
Two years ago.... 175,380 109,739 62.5 
Three years ago.. 202,770 93,703 46.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 15 Nov. 8 

i Se ere 23,100 20,100 

Was WE can 6a were 454,000 441,000 

Se Ss ah ies bd a bee we 64,000 68,000 

WE GEE Nobo ces aexous 393,000 389,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 171 cars. 

W. B. Anderson, of the Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., visited Nashville last 
week. 

The Twin Cities Wholesale Grain Co., 
Albany, Ala., is erecting a concrete 
warehouse building to cost $10,000. 

Lon Lycan’s flour and corn mills at 
La Fayette, near Hopkinsville, Ky., were 
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recently burned, causing a loss estimat- 
ed at $15,000. 

Rains in Tennessee last week relieved 
a drouth of more than a month’s dura- 
tion, during which the new crop of 
wheat had failed to germinate. 

Joun Lerprr. 


EVANSVILLE 

With a rickety wheat market, the price 
of grain ascending, and apparently with 
the end not in sight, the flour market 
here last week was slow for the higher 

rades. The lower ones were in strong 
Conn as a consequence, the orders 
being held almost entirely to that class. 
Wheat price was advanced during last 
week by millers to $1.53 bu at mills and 
$1.50 at stations. This was an advance 
of 3c over the preceding week when the 
price went from $1.47 at mills to $1.50. 
Thus the advance has been 6c in the past 
two weeks in this territory. As a con- 
sequence, flour prices have advanced. 
Millers’ quotations, Nov. 14, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: best pat- 
ent $8.80@9, first clears $8.40, straights 
$7.50@8, Kansas $8@8.50, spring $8.50. 
Clears in jutes, first $6.70@7, seconds 
$6@6.70. 

NOTES 

Rain during the latter part of last 

week broke a long drouth. 


A Warrick County farmer reports that 
his cotton experiment has proved success- 
ful on ground formerly planted to wheat. 

Old corn was quoted here Nov. 15 at 
$1.15, and new at $1.11. New white oats 
were 53'4c, the highest price here since 
the war. 

At a meeting of the wheat growers of 
the Evansville district here last week, 
James H. Gwaltney, director for the 
district, declared that when all of the 
wheat growers enter the association the 
price of wheat will at no time go below 
$1.30 or $1.40 bu. 

Daniel Koob, president Rockport 
(Ind.) Milling Co., whose mill was burned 
a few weeks ago, announces that the 
company will not rebuild. He has of- 
fered the property for sale. It consists 
of the mill site, several elevators and 
two farms of 80 acres each located in 
Spencer County. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

A fair volume of sales of flour was 
reported the past week, with a more 
optimistic tone prevalent. Shipping di- 
rections were reported good. Buyers who 
have been holding off are coming into 
the market now and buying, but only for 
their immediate requirements. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of the 
larger bakers are rather heavy and no 
buying by them is looked for in the near 
future unless there is a “dip” in market 
prices. 

The chain stores are selling two loaves 
of bread for 1le and two loaves for l5c. 

A fair volume of southwestern flour 
was sold during the week, with springs 
also in demand in certain localities. 

Semolina sales are light, with prices 
unchanged from last week, viz: No. 2 at 
4%c lb and No. 8 at 4%c, in 100-lb bags. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 15: spring 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.75, standard 
patent $7.50@8.25; hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8.50, standard patent $7.25 
@7.75, clears $6.50@7.25,—all in cotton 
98's, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $6.50@7, 
bulk; pure white rye $7.25@7.80, pure 
medium rye $6.75@7.15, pure dark rye 
$5.75@6.15, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 

G. S. Steward, of the feed depart- 
ment, and H. A. Bullis, of the statistical 
department, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, were Pittsburgh visitors the 
past week. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Harvey 
J. Owens, vice president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and R. L. Groff, 
representing the Sheffield interests, Min- 
neapolis, visited Pittsburgh last week. 

Harry J. Wilhelm, for nearly 14 years 
associated with the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, and since July, 
1916, in charge of the Pittsburgh district 
offices, has resigned, effective Dec. 1. Mr. 
Wilhelm has accepted the sales manager- 
ship of the Stove & Range Co., Pitts- 





burgh, one of the leading concerns of 
its kind in the country. 

R. T. Hambleton, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., H. S. Judd, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Horace W. Crider, of the 
Homestead Baking Co., and E. R. Braun, 
Jr., of the Braun Bros. & Co. bakery, 
composed a party that went to Morgan- 
town, W. Va., Nov. 8, and saw Colgate 
trounced by West Virginia University in 
a.football game. Mr. Braun is an alum- 
nus of Colgate. 

Warren J. Dry, a salesman for the 
Hubbard Milling Co., who resided at 
Wyomissing Hills, near Reading, Pa., 
died in the Hahnemann Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 12, following an operation 
to remove a dental needle from his stom- 
ach, it having dropped into his throat 
while he was undergoing dental treat- 
ment. An X-ray examination indicated 
that an operation was imperative. 

The Pittsburgh district sales organi- 
zation of the Washburn Crosby Co. had 
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1.08, No. 2 mixed $1.04@1.06, No. 3 
mixed $1.08@1.05; oats, No. 2 white 50 
@5lc, No. 3 white 49@50c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
 " Ah GveeTerrerery. 11,764 9 
PrOViIOGS WOOK ...ccccccces 13,989 70 
Se vin ce heb aes see ww 9,544 48 
DW DERE GOS ccecccccccts 10,171 50 


Grain inspections week ending Nov. 
15 in bushels: wheat, 78,000 in, 3,000 out; 
corn, 330,000 in, 141,000 out; oats, 150,- 
000 in, 62,000 out; rye, 3,000 in. 

Stocks in store, Nov. 15, with com- 
parisons: wheat, 742,491 bus, as against 
839,800 Nov. 17, 1923; corn, 327,540, as 
against 125,000; oats, 531,877, as against 
266,000, 

NOTES 

The estimate of the Indiana corn crop, 
according to Miner M. Justin, agricul- 
tural statistician, for Nov. 1 is 124,281,- 





organizations, The code follows: 


I 
The foundation of business is confi- 
dence, which springs from integrity, 
fair dealing, efficient service and mu- 
tual benefit. 
II 
The reward of business for service 
rendered is a fair profit plus a safe 
reserve, commensurate with risks in- 
volved and foresight exercised. 


III 
Equitable consideration is due in 
business alike to capital, management, 
employees, and the public. 


IV 
Knowledge—thorough and _ specific— 
and unceasing study of the facts and 
forces affecting a business enterprise 
are essential to a lasting individual 
success and to efficient service to the 
public, 
Vv 


Permanency and continuity of service 
are basic aims of business, that knowl- 
edge gained may be fully utilized, con- 
fidence established and efficiency in- 
creased, 

VI 


Obligations to itself and _ society 
prompt business unceasingly to strive 
toward continuity of operation, better- 
ing conditions of employment, and in- 
creasing the efficiency and opportuni- 
ties of individual employees. 


vil 
Contracts and undertakings, written 
or oral, are to be performed in letter 
and in spirit. Changed conditions do 
not justify their cancellation without 
mutual consent, 
VIII 
Representation of goods and services 
should be truthfully made and scrupu- 
lously fulfilled. 





PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS CONDUCT 


HE Grain Dealers’ National Association, at its Cincinnati convention, 
adopted the “Principles of Business Conduct” which have been accepted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and some 400 business 


Ix 
Waste in any form—of capital, labor, 
services, materials, or natural resources 
—is intolerable, and constant effort will 
be made toward its elimination. 


x 


Excesses of every nature—inflation of 
credit, overexpansion, overbuying, over- 
stimulation of sales—which create arti- 
ficial conditions and produce crises and 
depressions are condemned. 


xI 


Unfair competition, embracing all 
acts characterized by bad faith, de- 
ception, fraud or oppression, including 
commercial bribery, is wasteful, des- 
Picable, and a public wrong. Business 
will rely for its success on the excel- 
lence of its own service. 


XII 


Controversies will, where possible, be 
adjusted by voluntary agreement or 
impartial arbitration. 


XIII 


Corporate forms do not absolve from 
or alter the moral obligation of indi- 
viduals. Responsibilities will be as 
courageously and conscientiously dis- 
charged by those acting in representa- 
tive capacities as when acting for them- 


selves. 
XIV 


Lawful co-operation among business 
men and in useful business organiza- 
tions in support of these principles of 
business conduct is commended. 


xv 
Business should render _ restrictive 
legislation unnecessary through so con- 


ducting itself as to deserve and inspire 
public confidence. 








a luncheon at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Nov. 
12, after which a sales meeting was held. 
James F. Bell, vice president, and Don- 
ald D. Davis, secretary and treasurer, 
came on from Minneapolis to speak to 
the salesmen. The arrangements for the 
meeting were in the hands of D. H. 
Crock, district manager, and R. T. Ham- 
bleton, sales manager. 
C. C. Larus. 


—_—_—_ 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The larger business reported in the 
previous week was counterbalanced by 
the increase in wheat prices that oc- 
curred last week. Output figures fell 
about 2,000 bbls as a result. Orders 
were filed for flour, but they were noth- 
ing to brag about. Stocks are in fair 
condition to take care of any unexpected 
spurt in business. 

Wheat, with the upshoot in prices, 
arrived in larger quantities. There was 
a good demand that absorbed all that 
came through available for local trade. 
Milling circles are still active on the 
buying end. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Nov. 15: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.55@1.57, No. 2 
hard $1.46@1.50; corn, No. 2 white $1.07 
@1.09, No. 3 white $1.054%@1.07, No. 2 
yellow $1.08@1.09, No. 3 yellow $1.07@ 





000 bus, an increase over the Oct. 1 
estimate of 9,059,000 bus. 

Indianapolis flour men were offering 
$1.54 on Nov. 15 for No. 2 red wheat. 
Other grades are bought on their com- 
parative merits. 

Columbus F. Pearce, aged 75, for 
many years engaged in the milling busi- 
ness at Valparaiso, Ind., died at his 
home there recently. 

Carl Lindner, aged 85, father of 
Henry Lindner, president Western 
Grain Products Co., Hammond, died at 
his home there recently. 

John Penmann, aged 34, associated 
with his brother James in the wholesale 
and retail distribution of flour and feeds 
at Brazil, Ind., was killed recently when 
an interurban car struck the automobile 
in which he and three other men were 
riding. 

Curis O. ALBIon. 





NORFOLK 


The flour market is showing consider- 
able activity, following the general ad- 
vance in grain. Mills are keeping their 
quotations in line with wheat costs, but 
a few resellers are offering under cur- 
rent mill quotations. The trade has be- 
gun to realize that a strong and higher 
market is practically certain, and is an- 
ticipating its wants very generally. 
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Quotations, Nov. 15: fancy family 
spring patents $9@9.25, bakers vrades 
$8.75@8.90; Kansas hard flours, §8.45@ 
8.75; top winter patents $8@8.35, stand. 
ard patent $7.50@7.85. 


NOTES 
Bakers in this section continue {, dis- 
cuss the price of bread, but have made 
no advances. A boost before the holi- 
days, however, is regarded as ine: table, 
E. L. Woodard & Co., one of the old- 
est grocery concerns and flour de:|ers in 
this section, is liquidating the })); iness 


and probably will be closed, out by Jan. 1, 
W. R. Meech, local manager [yon & 
Greenleaf Co., millers, Ligonier, Ini(., and 
Wauseon, Ohio, is on a tour of South 
Carolina, Florida and other 
states in the interest of his firm. 
City officials conferred in Was) incton 
last week with members of the | nited 
States Shipping Board on propo-.'s to 


southern 


lease the army supply base under new 
agreements. This has been leased from 
the government since the war, |)! re- 
cently taken over from the War de) art- 
ment by the Shipping Board. It j- op- 
erated as a part of the municipa! ter- 
minals, and is equipped with wh. has 
been regarded the finest flour han:iling 
machinery in the South. If a sati-tac- 


tory lease cannot be made, this m::hin- 
ery will be transferred to the city’s own 
piers, recently constructed at a co-! of 
$4,000,000, JosepuH A. Lesiir. 


NOVEMBER SURVEY OF 
WORLD WHEAT OUTPUT 


Foreign Crops and Markets, publis)ed 
by the Bureau of Agricultural | :o- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., states tat 
on Nov. 5 the estimated wheat prod ::c- 
tion of the northern hemisphere, inc! ud- 
ing unofficial estimates, remained at alyout 
2,738,000,000 bus, compared with 3,()15.- 
000,000 produced in 1923 and 2,725, 
000 the average production during 1°: «/- 
13. There have been some rather »'-- 
nificant shifts, however, in the sou 
of supply since the publication of « 
mates in the Sept. 24 issue of Forcien 
Crops and Markets. Recent reports 
from Europe indicate a total produc- 
tion, including unofficial estimates 
eight countries, of about 1,094,000, 
bus, compared with 1,260,000,000 in 1923 
and 1,348,000,000 the average du 
1909-13. This estimate is about 34, 
000 bus lower than the previously « 
mated total for 1924 of 1,130,000, 
The most important reductions repor' 
are in Poland, Spain, France and I! 

The reductions in European estima‘: 
are partly counterbalanced by an 
crease in the estimate of the Unit: 
States crop, amounting to nearly 2, 
000,000 bus. Private reports indicate 
that the final estimates of the Canadii 
crop will also be considerably large: 
than the estimate of 292,000,000 bus is 
sued on Sept. 10, 

Although it is not possible to give esti 
mates of wheat production in ecithe: 
Russia or China, latest reports confiri 
statements of crops below normal, a 
previously published. Reports from 
China have been conflicting. The lates' 
information from the Chinese Econon 
Bulletin reports a shortage in the cr 
of northern China because of the late 
ness of the spring rains, while floods «| 
stroyed both the spring and sum 
crops in some provinces. About tw» 
thirds of the total wheat crop of Chin: 
is produced in this region. 

The estimated rye production 
Europe, excluding Russia and includin 
unofficial estimates for five countries, 
now placed at 702,000,000 bus, compare: 
with 826,000,000 produced in 1923, an 
976,000,000 in 1909-13. This is a reduc 
tion of about 3,000,000 bus from the esti 
mated total of 705,000,000 published i: 
Foreign Crops and Markets for Oct. 1). 








YIELD OF ITALIAN CROPS 

According to a cable just received 
from Commercial Attaché MacLean, the 
final official figures for the principa! 
Italian crops are reported as follows in 
thousand bushels: wheat 170,363, corn 
102,362, e 6,063, barley 8,681,. oats 
33,275, Be rice 556,000 tons. With the 
exception of corn and rice all are be- 
low 1923, especially wheat, which shows 
a decrease of 24 per cent. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour buying is scattered and uneven, 
and it is difficult to judge, from reports 
made by mills and brokers, whether the 
volume sold last week was large or small, 
as some state business was very quiet, 
while others say they sold satisfactory 
quantities. However, it is generally in- 
dicated that buyers have been reluctant 
to follow the advances in flour prices 
made necessary by the surging wheat 
market. The setback late in the week 
strengthened the opinion of many buyers 
that lower levels will be reached in the 
near future, but this weakness was only 
temporary and mills are holding their 
prices firm. , : 

It is expected that buying will be a 
little light next month, as is usually the 
case in December, but the majority of 
the mills, and particularly those doing 
business in the South and Southeast, an- 
ticipate that after Jan. 1 buyers will be 
in the market quite actively. Compara- 
tively little flour has been booked for 
later than that date, so the outlook for 
the carly part of 1925 is very favorable. 

Inquiries in the export trade are nu- 
merous, but it is difficult to get foreign 
buyers to follow the advancing market. 
The prices they seem to have in mind 
are too low to be acceptable to the mills 
and, as a result, the volume of business 
being done in this direction is light. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 15: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.75@8.10, in 140-ib 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $7@7.40, first 
clear $6.20@6.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@7.80, straight $6.90@7.30, first 
clear $6.10@6.50; spring first pafent 
$8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8.10, 
first clear $6.75@7.10. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ov. B18 vccaccvsesssesecce 33,600 62 
Previous week ....+..-+-+++6 36,100 56 
MOG? GEE cic ash tas ve aadead 48,200 95 
Two years ABO ....-..ceeee 37,400 74 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
OV, OcEB ccns es eeieccvccwe 45,500 52 
Previous week .......+..+: 49,100 57 
Te rrr ee eee 45,800 59 
TWO Years AGO ....cceseces 49,000 65 


WHEAT 


Demand for soft wheat was slow the 
latter part of the week. Shippers were 
in the market and rehandlers did some 
buying, but the combination was not 
equal to the offerings and a number of 
cars were carried over from day to day. 
Receipts of hard wheat light, but with 
options breaking sharply the latter part 
of the week and no mill buyers in the 
market, there was no outlet except a few 
shipping orders. Receipts were 286 cars, 
against 300 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red $1.65, No. 3 red $1.59 
@1.61; No. 1 hard $1.53, No. 2 hard 
$1.51, 

COARSE GRAINS 

The corn market was fairly active, 
with prices following more or less the 
trend of the wheat market. The same is 
true of oat prices, though cash demand 
was dull. : 

Receipts of corn were 211 cars, against 
118 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn $1.10, No. 4 corn $1.07, No. 
5 corn $1.05; No. 3 yellow $1.12, No. 5 
yellow $1.05; No. 3 white $1.10, No. 6 
white $1. Oats receipts, 114 cars, against 
177. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 55c; No. 3 
oats, 54c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 
Corn products were quoted, Dec. 15, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
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meal $2.65@2.75 cwt, cream meal $2.85 
@2.95, and corn flour $3@3.10. St. Louis 
quotations on rye products, the same 
date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white patent 
flour $7.20@7.30, standard patent $7.10 
@7.20, medium $7@7.10, straight $6.90 
@7, fancy dark $5.90@6, and rye meal 
$6.90@7. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 15, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 79,640 103,870 124,290 139,830 
Wheat, bus.. 777,088 554,313 605,800 323,170 
Corn, bus.... 319,200 563,650 112,430 176,530 
Oats, bus.... 306,000 538,000 352,300 362,470 
Me, Wiccee. coves 11,000 1,180 6,280 
Barley, bus.. 60,800 44,800 20,650 19,530 
Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks 20,360 ..... 50,670 = ..cee 
Mixed feed, 
sacks ..... 10,980 ..... 127,260 ..... 


NEW WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

The Dumett Warehouse Co., of which 
W. E. Duden is president and T. T. Met- 
ten secretary and treasurer, has been 
fotmed in this city to do a general flour 
and feed storage business. The com- 
pany, which has a four-story daylight 
warehouse, will also handle other com- 
modities. 

A new sprinkler system has been in- 
stalled, and additional loading and un- 
loading facilities have been provided, so 
that car lot and less than car lot ship- 
ments can be handled quickly. The com- 
pany is bonded under the state bonding 
law and its receipts are negotiable paper. 
It is also rated with the Transit Bureau, 
making it a transit warehouse. 

NOTES 

C. R. Heaney, of the Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, was in St. Louis on business 
last week. 

H. M. Brandon, a flour dealer of 
Kingston, Jamaica, was a recent visitor 
in St. Louis. 

W. B. Fox, secretary Gulf Flour Mill, 
Inc., New Orleans, La., recently visited 
the trade in St. Louis. 

S. M. East, Coulterville, Ill., is an 
applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis. 

H. J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis 
recently on his way to Louisville, Ky. 

Herman J. Meyer, Springfield, Mo., 
vice president Meyer Milling Co., re- 
cently visited the company’s St. Louis 
office. 

The Reid-Reck Flour Co., St. Louis, 
has taken the account of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, for the St. Louis ter- 
ritory. 

B. J. Bogey, representative of the 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, visited the home office 
recently. 

Phillip Rothrock, in charge of federal 
grain supervision in the St. Louis dis- 
trict, has been in New Orleans for the 
past 10 days. 

The St. Louis Grain Club gave a din- 
ner at the Statler Hotel, ednesday 
evening, Nov. 12, followed by a party 
at the Orpheum Theatre. 

Walker McMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, returned recently from a busi- 
ness trip in the central states. 

G. E. McKinley, Springfield, Mo., who 
represents the K. B. R. Milling Co., Mar- 
quette, Kansas, in this territory, called 
on the trade in St. Louis recently. 

Walter T. Friederich, who has been 
representing the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co. in St. Louis for several years, 
is now connected with the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., this city. 

The traffic department of the Meyer 
Milling Co., which is under the manage- 


ment of C. E. Conner, has been trans- 
ferred from Springfield, Mo., to the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office. 

The Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, of 
which Victor Zimmerman is owner, is 
moving its office and stock of flour to the 
building of the Dumett Warehouse Co., 
Collins and Cass Avenue. 

The Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
recently had the following members of 
its sales force at its St. Louis office for 
a business conference: H. M. Glenn, Mis- 
sissippi; D. C. Glenn, Alabama; H. R. 
Spicer, Missouri; Otto Hezel, Illinois. 

Articles of incorporation have been 

ranted the Charles F. Hawe Grain & 
“eed Co., St. Louis. Mr. Hawe, presi- 
dent of the company, which will engage 
in buying and selling ingredients for 
mixed feed manufacturers, has also been 
elected to membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis. His office is lo- 
cated in the Merchants’ Exchange Build- 


ing. 
MEMPHIS 


Flour buyers are doing but little. 
Prices are sharply higher, and nobody is 
disposed to take more than actual imme- 
diate requirements. Instructions on con- 
tracts have been coming along satisfac- 
torily, helped by the upward trend of 
values, and mill agents feel assured that 
it will not be long before business will 
be given them, as stocks are light and 
contracts are near the exhaustion point. 
Jobbers report movement fairly good, 
but not what they expected. Collections 
have been getting better daily, but the 
consumer is evidently not disposed to 
anticipate any flour needs. Expressions 
from the trade do not suggest expecta- 
tion of any cheaper prices. 

Quotations are up for the week about 
50c bbl, with some mills asking as high 
as $10 for their special advertised brands. 
Best soft winter short patents as a rule 
ranged on Nov. 14 $9.50@9.75, with 
standard patents $8.50@8.75 and clears 
$7.75@8. Blended flours are moving on 
contracts fairly well, but new business is 
very slow. Hard winter wheat short pat- 
ents were $8.25@8.50, with standard pat- 
ents $7.50@8. Bakers are enjoying good 
business, but are buying little. 

Corn meal has been in limited demand 
all the week, and prices are materially 
higher, but with the range rather wide. 
Best cream, basis 24’s, was quotable Nov. 
14 at $5.25@5.55, 25@40c up from one 
week ago. Stocks are light, but no dis- 
position is shown to take more than 
small lots. Cash No. 3 white corn was 
quotable at $1.18 bu and No. 3 yellow 
at $1.21, the latter’s premium being due 
to better demand from mixed feed man- 
ufacturers. 

* * 

Frank M. Weathersby, junior member 
of the brokerage firm of F. M. Weathers- 
by & Son, prominent in the flour and 
feed trade, has announced his engage- 
ment and approaching marriage to Miss 
Irma Pritchard, one of the social belles 
of this city. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Grain and flour arrivals are taxing the 
capacity of this port’s elevators and 
warehouses, while steamship lines report 
an ——— flour movement. New Or- 
a 


leans flour handlers are said to be ex- 

periencing a turn for the better. Flour 
prices, Nov. 13: 

-— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.95 $7.65 $8.75 

OF POF COME 2. ccces 8.50 7.45 8.25 

100 per cent ...... 7.90 7.25 7.80 

First clear ........ evwe 6.80 6.90 

Second clear ...... cove 6.00 6.00 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Transportation has also taken a turn 
for the better. The carload freight re- 
port, issued by the research department 
of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, shows a gain of 7,894 cars during 
September, 1924, over September, 1923. 
Of the 28,505 cars received here during 
September, 1924, the grain and flour in- 
dustry supplied 5,087; of the 17,468 cars 
forwarded, 522 contained flour and grain. 

The public grain elevator scored a 
triumph during October, when 151,631 
tons of grain were issued for shipment 
oversea. That record has never been 
surpassed in the history of this port but 
once. That was during August, 1921, 
when 163,711 tons were issued. The board 
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of commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans announced a new record estab- 
lished in maritime tonnage during Octo- 
ber, when 691,970 gross tons were cleared. 

S. P. Fears, chief inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports 3,160,000 bus wheat, 
258,000 bus corn, 255,000 bus oats and 
36,000 bus rye in the public grain ele- 
vator Nov. 13. Up to that date, 1,381,- 
584 bus wheat had been inspected for 
outward movement. In September, 3,- 
407 cars were inspected outward and 
inward, and in August only 2,615. 

The record of the month’s grain ship- 
ments, according to figures compiled by 
Mr. Fears, shows an increase of 4,210,556 
bus wheat and 60,456 bus corn in Octo- 
ber, 1924, over October, 1923, with 646,- 
514 bus wheat on board ship not in- 
spected, 

Total wheat exported since July 1, 
1924, 12,223,019 bus; same time 1923, 4,- 
739,611; corn, 1,002,146 and 670,164, re- 
spectively. 

The movement of flour to Latin Amer- 
ica during the week amounted to 38,094 
bags, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 5,800 
bags; Santiago, 1,750; Kingston, 1,100; 
Colon, 2,415; Limon, 5,333; La Guayra, 
100; Panama City, 400; Buenaventura, 
50; Tumaco, 185; Punta Arenas, 50; 
Belize, 816; Bocas del Toro, 370; Santa 
Marta, 100; Puerto Colombia, 450; 
Guatemala City, 667; Puerto Barrios, 
422; Truxillo, 15; Puerto Castilla, 1,140; 
Tela, 730. 

Munson Line: Havana, 700; Antilla, 
225; Banes, 361; Tampico, 600. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 1,500; Kingston, 1,200. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Puerto Cortez, 
360; Tampico, 175; Biuefields, 300, 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 3,780; La Ceiba, 2,300; Havana, 
4,100, 

The rice market remained quiet but 
firm. Millers reported fair sales of 
clean rice. Receipts from interior mills 
were small. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 18 ......... 486,376 211,473 

Same period, 1923 ........ 302,060 229,755 
Sales— 

on G0 Brew, BO: vccévtane 45,777 279,177 

Same period, 1923 ......... 150,864 217,746 


R, A. Surrivan. 





W. 0. EVERETT WITH WOLF COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. O. Everett, 
veteran milling engineer, has been named 
manager of the Kansas City office of 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., manu- 
facturer of milling machinery. Mr. Ev- 
erett, who is well known to millers in the 
Southwest, succeeds James L, Tipton, 
who resigned a month ago. Charles D. 
Neal, who took temporary charge of the 
local office after Mr. Tipton’s resigna- 
tion, has returned to Chambersburg. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 potato crop, based on condition Nov. 1, 
compared with the final estimate for 1923 
and the average for the five years 1918-22, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WHITE POTATOES 








1924 1923 Av’ge 

ON ET eee er 38,480 31,992 26,678 
New York ..... 46,620 39,729 36,609 
New Jersey ..... 11,100 7,600 11,646 
Pennsylvania ... 28,792 26,145 24,542 
co, eee 19,200 14,136 15,528 
| ee 10,455 12,348 9,688 
ere 7,300 7,875 5,506 
TROND ccccacese 12,480 9,568 7,561 
Michigan ....... 38,227 35,796 31,365 
Wisconsin ...... 32,250 26,112 31,437 
Minnesota ...... 48,444 38,304 33,843 
BOWE cerccevcves 11,016 6,804 7,458 
py PEPE 9,400 9,300 5,859 
North Dakota .. 14,076 13,114 10,340 
South Dakota .. 6,478 7,744 6,943 
Nebraska ....... 8,400 8,880 8,875 
Colorado ....... 11,155 13,530 13,512 
MED Sa bececcee 10,921 11,725 9,576 
Washington ..... 6,664 8,060 8,186 
California ...... 7,750 7,800 10,298 
United States.. 454,119 412,392 390,616 

SWEET POTATOES 

1924 1923 Av’ge 

Li... See 5,400 5,280 5,117 
North Carolina.. 9,360 10,500 10,557 
South Carolina... 6,440 9,118 7,903 
Ree 9,316 11,508 12,152 
eee 3,060 2,940 2,970 
Tennessee ....... 3,135 3,850 4,155 
Alabama ....... 7,992 11,752 12,383 
Mississippi ...... 5,088 9,898 10,016 
Louisiana ....... 3,900 7,020 7,069 
Peer ee 4,450 6,880 8,477 
Arkansas ....... 3,120 3,800 4,519 
United States.. 657,620 97,177 99,405 
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THE MILLFEED MARKET 











The millfeed market is showing dis- 
tinct signs of revival, but as yet the con- 
sumptive demand is doing little more 
than keeping pace with the rather lim- 
ited supply. The past week has seen a 
fairly general cleaning up of supplies in 
second hands for resale, so that the 
market is no longer much affected by 
transactions below present mill levels. 
This, however, does not apply to the 
New England markets, and to the terri- 
tory directly tributary to Buffalo, where 
there still seems to be enough millfeed 
on hand to keep the market materially 
below current quotations based on the 
actual price of wheat. 

Millfeed buying continues to be chiefly 
in rather small lots, and for prompt 
shipment. The mills have managed very 
successfully to keep their feed produc- 
tion disposed of, despite the apparent 
lack of demand, and as a result are 
not pressing immediate sales. In some 
cases, indeed, the moderate rate of flour 
production is putting the mills to con- 
siderable trouble in filling orders for 
feed. As for future business, most of 
the mills are asking at least $1 ton more 
for January and later shipment than 
for prompt delivery, and buyers are 
placing orders on that basis only with 
considerable caution. 

The main difficulty just now seems to 
be that dairy farmers and stock raisers 
are dissatisfied with the prices they are 
getting, and do not want to commit 
themselves any more deeply than they 
have to in the purchase of feeds for the 
winter and early spring. Thus are il- 
lustrated the beauties of diversification; 
the farmer was told to turn from wheat 
to dairying in order to make money, 
whereupon the price of wheat went up 
while that of dairy products went down. 

The western mills, furthermore, are 
finding it both difficult and unpleasant 
to adjust themselves to the loss, or at 
any rate the marked shrinkage, of the 
New England feed market. What with 
Canada finding the eastern markets of 
the United States the natural outlet for 
its surplus millfeed, favored therein by 
the very low rate of duty, and with the 
Buffalo and other eastern mills running 
steadily around 80 per cent of capacity, 
the eastern states are getting ample sup- 
plies of millfeed at prices which prac- 
tically shut the western mills out al- 
together. 

Thus there are various influences which 
are working together to keep millfeed 
prices from responding fully to condi- 
tions which normally would have pushed 
values far higher than they now are. 
At present nearly all the millers, and 
many of the distributors as well, appear 
to expect an advance, but nobody seems 
willing to take any great chances. Lit- 
tle by little the supply. of feed crops on 
the farms is being reduced, with a cor- 
respondingly gradual increase in the call 
for millfeeds, but there is less prospect 
of a sudden speculative rush to buy 
than there was a few weeks ago. 

* = 

MARKET REVIEW, NOV. 9-15 

During the past week millfeeds were 
in good demand and an improvement 
was noted from mixers and small dis- 
tributing trade. This, with the marked 
let-up in the production of flour by mills 
in most sections of the country, forced a 
rather sharp upturn in prices on all 
feeds. From the low point of 10 days 
ago the market advanced fully $3 ton, 
the heavier feeds displaying the same 

degree of strength, although not as sharp 
an advance in prices. 

Mixers noted some improvement in 
their sales of feeds and inquiry for de- 
ferred shipment. With cold weather 
feeders have found it necessary to keep 
their cattle-in the barns, and are feeding 
more heavily. Jobbers also have bought 
more actively in certain localities, show- 
ing that in view of the weather condi- 
tions there is an anticipation of larger 
buying by feeders. Mills have found an 
improvement in every feeding territory 
in the small lot trade, which was evi- 








denced by the increased number of split 
car sales. This served to reduce the 
offerings from first hands of feed in car 
lots in the different markets. 

Another important feature in this con- 
nection was the sluggish demand for flour 
and the slackening in export flour buy- 
ing, the smallest volume thus far on the 
crop, with the lack of shipping direc- 
tions on old flour bookings. However, 
it is anticipated that with the advance 
in wheat prices during the past few 
days buyers will begin to order out their 
bookings on old contracts, and mills 
should find an improvement in shipping 
directions. 

On the basis of current flour sales a 
pronounced curtailment in feed produc- 
tion is in prospect. Rising prices for 
millfeeds attracted some storage offer- 
ings, sales of such feed exerting no weak- 
ening influence on values. Most holders 
of storage feed, the total of which is 
not great, are disinclined to sell at pres- 
ent. Offsetting the storage stocks are 
exceptionally light holdings by the con- 


and manufacturers had to reduce their 
prices 50@75c ton to move their product 
for immediate shipment. However, the 
accumulation has been disposed of, and 
prices are holding firm at $10@10.50 ton, 


Chicago basis. 
” J. W. Jouno. 
* * 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The millfeed market is 
stronger, and a fairly active demand pre- 
vails for most grades of wheat feeds. 
Mixers continue to display interest in of- 
ferings, and are taking on fair-sized lots. 
Country dealers also are coming in bet- 
ter. No large tonnage of feed seems 
to be available, although there is a fair 
inquiry for big lots, but sales generally 
are from 100 tons down. Bran and 
shorts are in best demand, although there 
is also a fair inquiry for flour middlings. 

Spring bran was quoted Nov. 15 at 
$27.75@28.25 ton, hard winter bran $28.25 
@28.50, standard middlings $30.50@ 
31.50, flour middlings $34.50@36, and 
red dog $41@42, 

Sr. Lou1s.—The local millfeed market 
is in a much stronger position than for 
some time. Prices are higher and de- 
mand is fairly active, particularly from 
jobbers and feed manufacturers. The 
consuming trade is still quiet. Offerings 
have been taken up well into the future, 
and mills have only light supplies avail- 
able. Soft winter bran was quoted Nov. 





Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran. 


28.25 @28.50 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 
18, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
27.75 @28.25 $26.50@27.00 


Soft winter bran... Gasse a eae 27.50 @28.00 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts).. 30.50@31.50 28.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 ....@.... 34.00@34.50 
Flour middlings 

(gray shorts) ... 34.50@36.00 ....@34.00 31.00@32.00 34.00@35.00 39.00@40.00 
ee Se baneskers 41.00@42.00 39.00@40.00 ccc e@osee ere, Pere 46.00 @ 47.00 

Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

| a |. SERRE CETER TT Terre. $33.00 @33 TTT, mite 


33.50 $....@.... 


Bard winter BGR ...ccccssecces 32.00@32.50 --@. occcd cves 
Soft winter bran ...........0005 33.00 @ 33.50 --@. «+++@.... 29.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 33.50@34.00 »-@. 33.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 41.00@42.00 --@. 38.00@39.00 ....@.... 
MOG GOW cccececececotsecereseca 47.00 @ 48.00 --@. 43.00@44.00 ....@.... 


St. Louis Baltimore 
Pe «+++@.... $32.00@33.00 
25.00@26.00 27.00@27.50 ....@.... 
occeQecee 33.00 @34.00 


$30.50@31.00 $.. 








suming trade, fall weather having had a 
tendency to check free buying up to the 
present time. 

During the past week the cotton belt, 
in both the Southwest and the Southeast, 
absorbed considerable millfeed, and 
larger quantities were worked into the 
central states. The East and New Eng- 
land territory are still able to supply 
their needs from Buffalo and the Cana- 
dian mills, although offerings from the 
latter have been rather light the past 
week, and prices have advanced almost 
to those being asked in the West. Buf- 
falo mills offered bran for prompt ship- 
ment on the basis of $32.25, Boston, while 
Canadian bran was being offered by re- 
sellers at $1 ton over Buffalo prices. 

The Wisconsin trade has not yet taken 
on any new life, several prominent dairy- 
men, as well as some of the largest han- 
dlers of feed in Wisconsin, claiming 
farmers will not feed heavily this year, 
and in all probability will not buy any 
feed until their home grown grains are 
entirely used up. There has been no in- 
centive for heavy feeding, as October and 
November cheese prices have been 1@2c 
lower than during September, and in 
the territory from which dairymen ship 
their milk and cream to Chicago and 
Milwaukee, milk prices have been re- 
duced. Milk prices for November in the 
Milwaukee district have been reduced 40c 
ewt. Dairymen claim that they cannot 
produce milk at a profit at present levels. 

Gluten feed prices remained unchanged 
from the week previous for November 
shipment, but manufacturers have in- 
creased their price $1 ton for December 
shipment, due to the increased prices of 
corn. Present prices for November ship- 
ment are $36 ton in bulk and $88.80 in 
sacks, and for December shipment $39 
in bulk, all f.o.b., Chicago. 

Crushers have advanced their prices of 
linseed oil meal somewhat, but not as 
rapidly as those of millfeed. Jobbers 
are still willing to sell at a discount 
under manufacturers’ levels. 

During the early part of last week oat 
hulls were rather a drug on the market, 


15 at $27@27.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$26.50@27, and gray shorts $33@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavxert.—While the long delayed 
resumption of demand for millfeed from 
consuming territories has come to pass, 
there has as yet been no rush for sup- 
plies. This is expected to come gradu- 
ally. Colder weather, with heavy frosts, 
is now the rule in this section, and barn 
feeding must necessarily assume broader 
proportions. The further advance in 
grain prices has been more responsible 
for higher feed prices than any material 
increase in the demand. The undertone 
of the market is considerably firmer, as 
conditions seem to point to a good de- 
mand, while the supply is low and offer- 
ings are still limited. Mills are operat- 
ing more heavily than at this time last 
year, yet they have practically no sur- 
plus feed after filling the needs of their 
established trade. 

Bran and middlings are both $1.50@2 
ton higher. Middlings range $2@2.50 ton 
over bran, largely to maintain a normal, 
seasonal relation, as demand for one is 
about as good as for the other. Flour 
middlings are 50c ton higher, and range 
only $3@3.50 ton over standard. Red 
dog is nominally $1@1.50 ton higher. 
Other feeds are up in proportion. The 
price situation, on the whole, is sensitive, 
and while it is recognized that a materi- 
ally enhanced value would again lead to 
the general use of substitutes for mill- 
feeds among consumers, the feeling is 
that feed is cheap at the present price. 

Closing quotations, Nov. 15: spring 
bran $28@29, winter bran $28.20@28.70, 
standard fine middlings $30.50@31, flour 
middlings $33@34, red dog $41.50@42,50, 
rye feed $28.50@29, hominy feed $0@ 
41, reground oat feed $10@10.50, cot- 
tonseed meal $42.50@47.50, gluten feed 
(December) $39.80, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

MinneEapouis.—Millfeed seems to be 
slowly coming into its own. The demand 
in the last week to 10 days has picked 
up very materially, and Minneapolis mills 
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claim that their production is bare}, suf- 
ficient to take care of the mixed car de. 
mand. Mixers were in the market 
last week, but while they were in, 
for fairly large lots, they were un 
pick up much locally, for the reason that 
mills are oversold. As a matter of fact 
many mills are in the market themselves 
to buy, being behind on deliveries. [tj 
understood that jobbers still have |yran 
bought for September delivery 4. iinst 
which they have been unable to ot de- 
liveries. 

Eastern inquiry temporarily js 
fined largely to standard mix 
Bran is neglected. The result is 9 come- 
what unusual situation. Standard jyiq- 
dlings today are commanding a prenium 
of $1.50@2 ton over bran, wherea vear 
ago they were approximately 50c t.) un- 
der. For this reason some dist: 
feel bearish on bran and bullish 01 mid- 
dlings. Millers, however, are bul!i<h on 
all grades of mill offals and ask =! ton 
premium over spot or December for 
January shipment. 


again 
jUiring 
ile to 


con- 


ngs, 


itors 


Mill quotations were advanced 51.8] 
ton Nov. 18. Bran is now quo at 
$26.50@27 ton, standard middliny. +28 
@29, flour middlings $34, red dog ~39@ 
40, wheat mixed feed $30@36, an’ rye 


middlings $27, in 100-lb sacks, {0b 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of mil! { ed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 1(\)-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Nov. 18 Year 
\ . WPTTEeTy Tee Ba cces @26.50 $24.75 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@28.75 24.00 
Flour middlings... 31.50@33.00 27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 39.00@40.00 30.00% 


Dvututn.—Demand for millfeed iis 
picked up and the market has taken on 
a stronger tone, due to the higher grn 
markets and the advent of colder w: 
er. Anything the mills have avail: ‘ec 
for sale they find ready markets for in 
the East at present. Buyers there ave 
actively seeking supplies so as to get 
before the closing of lake navigati 
and thus benefit by the cheaper trans)» 
tation rate still available. With one n 
sold up and out of the market, and 
other one in nearly the same situat' 
no business of consequence passed 
any quarter through the local mills. 

Great Fatis—While weather co: 
tions suggest feed market possibili! 
nothing in the way of local demand | 
been in evidence, and prices continue « 
the same even keel that has marked |) 
movement for many weeks. The sno 
storm which caught Montana Nov. 9 an 
blanketed the entire state to some © 
tent, ranging from two to six inche>. 
failed to bring a condition that mean! 
more feed for stock. Outside demand 
continues about as usual, and prices 
stand firm at $29 ton for bran and $31 
for standard middlings, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Strength in millfeeds . 


followed the sharp advance in grain 
prices last week, being stimulated also by 
increased buying on the part of mixed 
feed manufacturers and jobbers. Sales 
of car lots of bran reached $25.25@25.50, 
a rise of $1.50@2 ton during the week. 
December bran is not active, because of 
the disinclination of mills to offer it, vu! 
the deferred deliveries all nominal!) 
made substantial gains. Shorts are abou 
$1 ton higher than a week ago. 
Sentiment of millers in the Southwes' 
regarding millfeeds is exceedingly bul! 
ish. Mixed car trade, interspersed wit! 
occasional car lot sales, has taken mos! 
of the output from week to week. Some 
feed has toon bought for storage, bu' 
there is little accumulation of supplies i" 
any position. In consideration of 4 
these factors, millers generally are re 
fusing to contract for their future out- 


ut. 
m Weather the past week has been con- 
siderably colder over the entire South- 
west. Temperatures have been around 
freezing several times, and snow fell in 
Nebraska, Colorado and western Kansas. 
Pastures are still good, however, and the 

rincipal influence of the cooler weather 
ee been a matter of sentiment. 

Bran is quoted at $25@26 ton, brown 
shorts $29@30, and gray shorts $31@32. 

Arcnison.—The demand for millfeed 
is good, and an advance in some locali- 
ties of $2 has been reported. Bran is 
selling freely for $25 ton, with mill-run 
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shorts $31. Mills are not offer- 

4 ~ round lots, as they feel values 

will work higher very shortly, with a 
ssible curtailment of operations. 

Saurxa.—Feed demand shows slightly 
increased activity. with the arrival of 
cooler weather. Prices made a small ad- 
vance over last week. Quotations, mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City: bran $1.20@1.25 
ewt, mill-run $1.40@1.65, gray shorts 
$1.60@ 1.65. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Mill-run bran is 
quoted at $1.40 ewt, straight bran $1.30, 
corn chop $2.20@2.40, shorts $1.65@1.75, 
corn meal 74@78e per 25-lb bag. 

Wicnira.—There is a splendid demand 
for millfeed in this market, with the 
coming of cold weather, and millers are 
turning their attention to-this trade in 
the absence of flour demand. Prices 
ranged about as follows, basis Kansas 
City, Nov. 14: bran $26 ton, mill-run 
$29, shorts $33@34. 

CENTRAL STATES 

To.xpo.—Millfeed has shown some re- 
covery and is in better demand. One mill 
reports good sales for the week and a 
strengthening in the undertone and 
prices. The weather has turned colder, 
but has not reached freezing yet. A bet- 
ter position in feed is anticipated. 

Soft winter wheat bran is quoted at 
$29@ 29.50 ton, mixed feed $31.50@32.25, 
and middlings $34@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

PrrrssurcH.—The wmillfeed market 
showed considerable activity the week 
ending Nov. 15. The cooler weather had 
the effect of stimulating trade, with the 
result that considerable feed was dis- 
pose’ of. Most of the orders were for 
prompt shipment. Quotations, Nov. 15: 
standard middlings $33.50@34.50 ton, 
flour middlings $87.50@39.50, spring 
wheat bran $31.50@32.50, red dog $45.50 
@46.50; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $48.70, 41 per cent protein $47.20, 
36 per cent protein $44.70; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $45.90@46.90, 16 per 
cent protein $37.40@38.40. 

Ey ,nsvitre.—The millfeed. market last 
week took on new life, and prices ad- 
vanced. Like low grade flour, the demand 
for feed took a heavy toll in stocks. 
Quotations, Nov. 14, based Evansville, 
100-1) sacks, carload lots: bran $29, 
mixed feed $32@33, shorts $34@34.50. 

InpIANAPOLIS.—With the decrease in 
flour business feed took a spurt, prob- 
ably due to forecasts of much colder 
weather, and as a result of higher wheat, 
feed prices shot up. The demand is 
unusually brisk, and all grades and kinds 
of feed are selling. 


THE EAST 


Brrrato.—It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that Buffalo is dominating 
eastern feed markets. Buffalo. prices 
still figure $2@2.50 under the West on 
a Boston basis, and millers in the North- 
west seem likely to. have only a small 
outlet for feed in this section, for the 
next few weeks at least. While it is 
true that the bulk of recent demand has 
come from jobbers, the situation seems 
to be gathering strength all around in 
spite of the mildest fall and the finest 
aftergrowth of pasturage this section has 
known in years. 

Jobbers offer bran for prompt ship- 
ment, with instructions, on a Buffalo 
basis of $27.50@28 ton. Mills say they 
have nothing to offer. December prob- 
ably could be booked at the same price. 
Middlings are in firm hands, with jobbers 
asking $31, Buffalo, and mills not looking 
for business. There has been consider- 
able speculative buying, but some mixers 
are not disposed to enter the market at 
this time. Western bran is $2 over Buf- 
falo at seaboard, and middlings $2@2.50 
over local tonnage. 

Cottonseed meal does not show similar 
strength, being $8 ton under prevailing 
prices of a year ago. The 43 per cent, 
northern route, is quoted at $50.75, bos- 
ton, 41 per cent $48.75, and 36 per cent 
$16. These prices apply to November 
and December, with January, February 
and March quoted 75c higher. 

November gluten feed is quoted at 
$39.90 ton, and December $40.90. Sec- 
ond clear is very scarce around $58 ton, 
Boston, and the lack of offerings makes 
this price largely nominal. 

Feed business has been much improved 
since election day. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rocuester.—Fine sacked middlings 
are offered locally at $36 ton for spring 
and $37 for winter. Spring bran is of- 
fered at $33 and winter at $34. Rye 
feed is quoted at $35@36. 

Bartrmore.—Millfeed is higher in most 
instances, notably so in the case of spring 
bran, but demand is inactive throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran $31@32, soft winter bran $33 
@34, standard middlings $33@33.50, 
flour middlings $89@40, red dog $46@ 
47, city mills’ middlings $35. 

Purraperpu1A.—Millfeed is in small 
supply and, with an improved demand 
and influenced by the strength of feeding 
grains in general, the market rules firm 
and higher. Closing quotations, Nov. 15, 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran $33@33.50, soft winter bran $33.50 
@34, hard winter bran $33@33.50, stand- 
ard middlings $34@34.50, flour middlings 
$42@43, red dog (48@49. 

Norrotx.—Demand for millfeed is 
somewhat slow, due to unseasonable 
weather. Prices are fairly steady, and 
dealers are looking forward to cold 
weather shortly to give a boost to the 
market. Quotations, Nov. 15: red dog 
$48.50@49 ton, flour middlings $40@42, 
standard middlings $37.50@38, standard 
bran $33@33.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte. — Millfeed continues in 
fair demand, though an easier tone is 
noted on bran. Dry weather and the 
high price of corn have increased the 
demand for millfeed. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $28@30, standard 
middlings or shorts, $34@36. 

Mempuis.—Better demand is reported 
for wheat bran since the price has tend- 
ed upward, but purchases have not been 
large, as offerings are limited and mills 
are steadily pushing their prices up. 
The trade is caught with light stocks and 
but little bought, and feeding require- 
ments are already showing expansion. 
Bran quotations, Nov. 13, were $29@ 
29.50 for immediate, while gray shorts 
were lagging behind slightly at $34.50 
@35. 


New Orveans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
Nov. 15: wheat bran $1.45 cwt, No. 2 
yellow corn $1.31, No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.30, No. 2 white oats 64c, No. 3 white 
oats 63c, choice alfalfa hay, No. 1 $28 
ton, No. 2 alfalfa $26, choice timothy 
No. 1 $23.50, No. 2 timothy $22.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—The millfeed market is quiet, 
with a tendency toward firming. Local 
mills have not been quoting on white 
millfeed, and Montana feed was monop- 
olizing the market at the end of last 
week. Due to the lack of export grind- 
ing by local mills for some weeks, with 
little business passing at present in off- 
shore flour, the impression is quite gen- 
eral that there will be little white coast 
millfeed, and that, as a consequence, 
Montana will have to supply the market. 
It is also felt that Montana mills are 
not receiving the usual flour business 
they are accustomed to get from coast 
mills, dealers and bakers, and as a re- 
sult there is not the usual supply of 
millfeed available. Feed dealers and 
brokers take this as an indication that 
the demand which is sure to come will 
find the supply lacking, and that prices 
will soar to $40 ton before there is a 
decline. 

Local white mill-run is quoted at $34 
ton for immediate shipment, with no de- 
sire to sell. Montana is quoted at $32.50 
@33 for November, $33@33.50 for De- 
cember, and $34 for January. Spot is 
quoted at $31, but the distress offerings 
have all been absorbed. 


San Francisco.—Being heavily over- 
sold, with stocks on hand very heavy and 
plenty of green feed for all live stock as 
the result of recent rainfall and warm 
weather, the millfeed market has been 
stagnant. There were some sales of 
“distress” feed, including shipments from 
Kansas, Canada and Montana, that 
brought $31 ton. 

Northern standard bran and millfeed 
were purchased to a limited extent, 
white bran being quoted at $38@39 ton, 
middlings $40@45 and low grade flour 
$45@46, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Despite the reduced price of millfeeds 
and the abundance of grass, milk pro- 


ducers of the East Bay districts have 
announced that they must have an in- 
crease in milk prices from the dis- 
tributors or they will refuse to supply, 
except in most essential cases of health, 
the communities of Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley. They claim that they are 
entitled to this increase on the basis that 
feeds have advanced in the past, and 
milk prices have not advanced accord- 
ingly. 

Porttann.—The millfeed market is 
quiet. The mills are carrying very small 
stocks, and the demand is also light. 
Mill-run was quoted at the close of last 
week at $35 ton and middlings at $47. 
Other feeds are tending upward. 

Los Ancetes.—Improved conditions in 
the millfeed market in Los Angeles and 
surrounding territory are reported. De- 
mand for Kansas bran and other feeds 
is growing steadier, and heavy shipments 
are arriving daily. Utah-Idaho mill- 
run was quoted Nov. 13 at $37.50 ton, 
Kansas bran $37, alfalfa meal, medium 
ground, $33, alfalfa, molasses mixed, $31, 
cottonseed meal $42, rolled barley $47. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed is selling readily. 
In comparison with other lines it is 
cheap, and buyers appreciate that fact. 
Inquiry from all markets continues good. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, Nov. 15: 
bran $30 ton, shorts $32, middlings $38 
and feed flour $51.60, in jute bags, mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $20.70 ton and shorts at $22.50, basis 
f.o.b. cars, Fort William, Canadian cur- 
rency. For shipment to other markets 
government standard bran is quoted at 
$23 ton and shorts at $25, same basis. 

Monvreat.—Business in all lines of 
millfeed continues active, both for im- 
mediate shipment and for future dates. 
Prices remain firm. Closing quotations, 
Nov. 15: bran $30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, 
middlings $38.25, ex-track, with bags, 
less 25c ton for cash, 

Winnirec.—The result of a partial 
failure in feed crops at many points in 
the Canadian West is becoming more 
apparent with the advent of winter 
weather. Millers in this part of Canada 
report an exceptionally heavy demand 
for bran and shorts throughout the 
prairies. Large orders are being re- 
ceived from points to which shipments 
of millfeed hitherto have been inconsid- 
erable. Present call is taking care of 
all the millfeed being produced. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 15, 
Fort William basis: bran $23.50 and 
shorts $25.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $24 and shorts $26; interior British 
Columbia, bran $28 and shorts $30; Pa- 
cific Coast, bran $29 and shorts $31. 


* * 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Nov. 15, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 


per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
MEE (69:05. 0.6.6 0:40.00. 0 6:40: $26.00 $26.00@ 26.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 26.50 26.00@26.50 
Middlings ............. 26.00 28.00@28.50 
MO GOOG .cccccccccess 25.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 31.50@32.50 
EE 6 boa 64:6'5:0 6-0.0.8'8 33.00 40.00@41.00 
Pree 27.00 27.50@28.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 44.50@45.00 
Bran® .......+.++.++-+ 35.00 32.50@33.50 
TY TET Eee 35.00 35.00@35.50 
DE Sasccecseeees 40.00 45.50@47.00 

Duluth— 

MEE. sec vccvccessesece 27.50 27.00@27.50 
DEPOOMMGO ccecccccccee 28.00 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed.... 29.00 29.50@30.50 
EE Gwin. ct b06.0690% 35.00 38.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
ESET eee 28.00 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 31.00@33.00 
Gray middlings ....... 32.00 33.50@34.50 
White middlings ...... 33.00 39.00@41.50 
Mixed feed ........... 30.50 31.50@32.00 
CE BOGE coscccccccees 14.00 12.50@13.50 
Alfalfa meal .......... 32.00 22.50@28.00 
Fine white hominy feed 36.00 38.00@39.00 
Kansas City— 
UE MED 5 bic ec ceases 26.00 25.00@25.50 
BP we Sco wes vccccceses 27.00 25.00@25.50 
Brown shorts ......... 28.00 30.00@30.50 
Gray shorts .......... 30.00 31.50@32.00 
eer 27.50 41.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— : ‘ 
Weer BFER ....02..00% 36.00 33.00@33.50 
Pure BOER .cccccccsees 35.00 32.50@33.00 
BOTS DEAR ...ccccves 35.00 31.50@32.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 32.50@33.50 
2 ae ee 39.00 46.00@47.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 39.00@42.50 
BO BOOED ccccsvcecsecs 32.00 32.00@32.50 
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Milwaukee— 1923 1924 
Winter bran .......... 29.00 28.20@28.70 
Bran ...ccscccccstecces 28.50 38,.00@39.00 
Pee 28.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 33.00@34.00 
Med GOS .ccscccccccecs 34.00 41.50@42.50 
MPO THEE ccccrcicoccen 27.50 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.50 .....@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 42.50@47.50 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 38.00@39.00 


10.00@10.50 
32.50 @33.50 
43.00 @ 44.00 


Reground oat feed .... 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 
Hominy feed® ........:% 41.00 
Gluten feed, Nov.tt ..... 43.40 .....@38.80 
Gluten feed, Dec.tt ..... «ses «eee + @39.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 





Minneapolis ........ $9.10 
DOlUth ..cccecsceses 9.10 
Bt. Liotta ...cccccees «9 wes 7.50 
eemene CH sicccccscoeee a 9.70 
WE WAGKCS 2c cccccccccced 5.70 6.50 
*Boston. fChicago. 
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The market for buckwheat flour has 
not been particularly brisk of late. Re- 
tail stocks were made up early in the 
season, and buying since then has been 
somewhat restricted, owing to compara- 
tively mild weather. Improved business 
may be looked for shortly, especially up- 
on the advent of seasonably cold 
weather. 

The November crop report places the 
buckwheat yield in the United States 
at 19.5 bus per acre and total produc- 
tion at 15,520,000 bus, compared with 


the 1923 yield of 18.9 bus and total pro- 


duction of 13,920,000 bus. 

Minnesota’s buckwheat crop is esti- 
mated at 750,000 bus, compared with 
637,000 last year. The quality is 84 per 
cent of normal, and the yield is placed 
at 15 bus, compared with the 10-year 
average of 15.8 bus. 

Mrnneapotis.—Buckwheat demand is 
steady and prices are firm. Offerings 
are moderate. Japanese is quoted at 
$2.20@2.25 ewt, silver hull $2.15 and 
mixed $2.15. 


Mitwavukee.—The price of buckwheat 
is largely nominal in the absence of free 
offerings in this market, although in- 
terior mills report that growers are mar- 
keting their crop with considerable free- 
dom after holding back when the market 
declined a short time ago. Closing quo- 
tations, Nov. 15: silver hull, $2@2.10 cwt; 
Japanese, $2.15@2.25. 

Cuicaco.—The freer inquiry for buck- 
wheat flour has not resulted in much 
new business. In fact sales are still 
scattered and of small volume. How- 
ever, buyers are displaying more interest 
and improved business is looked for 
shortly. Medium white buckwheat flour 
is quoted at $4.15 ewt, in cottons, car 
lots, Chicago. 


New Yorx.—There has been very little 
buying of buckwheat for export during 
the past few days, but sales before that 
were so good—better in fact than for 
the past two years—that this is not sur- 
prising. Moreover, even though the for- 
eign trade is not at the moment taking 
on much grain, it is by no means apa- 
thetic, and the fact that any dips in 
price are taken advantage of, shows the 
interest. Exporters look forward con- 
fidently to a continued excellent season, 
as there is not the competition to be 
feared this year from Russia and Poland, 
and with wheat prices so high, buck- 
wheat has an added attraction. Quota- 
tions on Nov, 14: for export, $2.25 cwt, 
to $2.35 for domestic. 


Buckwheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 buckwheat crop (Nov. 1 figures), com- 
pared with the final estimate for 1923, and 
the average for the five years 1918-22, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 Av’ge 

SUE cb grein ¥04-08 5,232 4,066 4,468 
Pennsylvania ........ 5,150 4,880 4,979 
PRUNE sc ccccccvecce 868 753 684 
See 750 637 524 
West Virginia ....... 627 660 713 
Wisconsin ........... 4322 292 50? 
SE Si eee50hces teres 368 460 540 
0 348 347 430 
ee errr 234 207 324 
PTT ee 220 219 1°9 
errr 162 199 209 
North Carolina ies % 144 176 145 
GURer States ..cccsccs 985 933 936 
BOCAS scvcccccevces 15,520 13,920 14,643 





Cuba, with an area of only 44,164 
square miles and a population of some- 
thing over 3,000,000, took from the Unit- 
ed States in 1923 slightly more than 
$55,000,000 worth of foodstuffs, includ- 
ing live stock and animal feeds. 
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NEW YORK 

Flour business has eased off consider- 
ably from the improvement that imme- 
diately followed election. The first flush 
of buying has died out, and the trade 
shows a fear of the market. Although 
prices more than recovered _ their 
strength after the break on Nov. 12, this 
served to undermine buyers’ faith in the 
higher prices and they are unwilling to 
take on any good lots. They are far 
from uninterested in it, however, and 
even those who persist in regarding the 
higher prices as a reflection of a gen- 
erally bullish market are somewhat nerv- 
ous over the outcome and continue to 
put in bids slightly below the market, 
showing a desire to take on flour, 

A further deterrent to buying is the 
fact that many jobbers were forehanded 
enough to make good purchases a while 
ago from which flour is still coming in at 
low prices. This, in most instances, 
they are turning over to bakers for less 
than present mill quotations. 

As far as the larger bakers are con- 
cerned, the purchases of a short time 
ago have booked some of them ahead for 
several months. There is certain rou- 
tine buying all the time, but it goes 
direct to the mills so does not affect 
this market except to lessen its total 
buying volume. 

Mills having clears to offer ask $7.20 
@7.60 bbl. There were additional quo- 
tations up as high as $7.90, but these left 
a lurking suspicion that the mill was 
not very keen on orders. Kansas prices 
were almost in line with springs, put- 
ting all but the lower ones out of the 
running. For example, as against a 
range of $8@8.60 on spring standard 
patents, Kansas straights were $7.70@ 
8.25, which is too narrow a margin of 
difference to interest buyers in this 
market. 

Export demand has died out except 
for low grades, as foreign buyers have 
not followed the advances and are not 
willing to purchase at present levels, 

Quotations, Nov. 14: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.75@9.20, standard patents $8@ 
8.60, clears $7.20@7.60; hard winter 
short patents $8.20@8.70, straights $7.70 
@8.25; rye, $7.40@8.15,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 258,212 bbls; exports, 243,465. 

WHEAT 

The Canadian government report on 
Nov. 12 boosted prices, and exports 
slackened from the previous week. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 14: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.74; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.81; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.681%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
in bond, f.o.b., export, $1.86; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.65. Re- 
ceipts, 2,791,800 bus; exports, 1,609,622. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn fluctuated. Western state re- 
ports indicate a poor condition of the 
grain. Quotations, Nov. 14: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.301%4; No. 2 mixed, $1.29%. Re- 
ceipts, 6,000 bus; exports, 24,961. 

Oats irregular, closing the week with 
a stronger tone. Little export demand. 
Quotations, Nov. 14: No. 2 white, 6lc; 
No. 3 white, 59%c. Receipts, 230,000 
bus; exports, 412,561. 

FLOUR CLUB FROLIC 

The annual informal frolic of the New 
York Flour Club will be held on the 
Waldorf roof, Tuesday evening, Dec. 2, 
and from inside information obtained 
surreptitiously, those not present will 
miss something. 

Dinner is to*be served at 7 o'clock, 
and both the bill of fare and the bill 
of entertainment will be as good as, or 
better than, those of previous similar 
occasions. 

The affair is being announced as “fa- 
ther’s night out,” but those not supplied 


with a full quota of offspring need not 
feel they are debarred from attending. 


NOTES 

Frank Zeraga, macaroni manufactur- 
er, is spending two weeks at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Cars of flour on spot last week were 
1,223. The previous week there were 
1,081, and at the same period the pre- 
vious year 1,280. 

George R. Flach, secretary Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., sailed on Nov. 14 for 
Jacksonville, to spend a couple of weeks 
on a vacation in Florida, 

W. P. Tanner spent part of last week 
in Baltimore, going from there to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and was expected back in 
New York about Nov. 18. 

William F. Kelm, treasurer St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., spent part of last 
week with Frank R. Prina, the com- 
pany’s representative here. 

Gustave Eisemann, of Eisemann & Co., 
Inc., successor to K. & E. Neumond, 
has sailed for Europe on a business trip 
that will take him through several for- 
eign countries. 

John Koster, export sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, sailed on the Niew Amster- 
dam, Nov. 15, for Europe, to make a 
general survey of conditions there. 

H. P. Bell, representing the Kansas 
interests of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, spent several days in 
New York last week visiting the brokers 
who handle the accounts of the different 
units of this corporation, 

Walter Rowland Jenkins, of the grain 
firm Montgomery & Jenkins, died sud- 
denly at his home on Nov. 9. He was 
63 years of age, and had been in the 
grain business for 40 years, formerly of 
the firm of McGuire & Jenkins. He is 
survived by two sisters, 

Among millers from out of town on 
*change last week were Oscar Moore, of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., Robert R. Clark, president Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co.,-St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Eugene F. Lawlor, assistant general 
sales manager David Stott Flour Mills, 
Ine., Detroit. 

John Aspegren, of Aspegren & Co., 
who has been in the oil business in the 
Produce Exchange for 25 years, died at 
his home Nov. 8, following a recent op- 
eration for appendicitis. Mr. Aspegren 
had served as president and was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Produce Exchange and chairman of the 
complaint committee. He was promi- 
nent in the activities of the exchange. 
and the trade was largely represented 
at his funeral. 

Shipments of grain to foreign mar- 
kets through the port of New York are 
averaging about 500 cars a day, which is 
unusually heavy, compared with other 
years. Moreover, the car service divi- 
sion has estimated that there are 7,446 
carloads of grain in elevators, storage 
boats and cars on spot here. Flour ship- 
ments for the week ending Nov. 8 
amounted to 217,115 bbls. Of this 56,- 
587 bbls went to United Kingdom mar- 
kets, 35,005 to Germany and 28,950 to 
Greece and Alexandria. 

A committee has been appointed from 
the Produce Exchange, consisting of E. 
R. Carhart, R. M. Morgan, Thomas 
Rossman and B. H. Wunder, to act with 
committees from other commercial bodies 
around New York in arranging a cele- 
bration to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the opening of the Erie 
Canal. A commission has been appoint- 
ed by the state legislature to work this 
up, and it is believed the celebration may 
take the form of a t to travel 
from Buffalo to New York on the canal. 


The waterway, opened in 1825, is still an 
excellent means of transportation, and 
the commission is directed not only to 
make the celebration a memorial, but 
also a reminder of the benefits to be 
gained from its use. 


BALTIMORE 

All grades of flour are being held at 
the top prices of the season, but all 
top prices are not the same; far from it. 
The difference between some top prices 
is as much as $1 bbl, while some mills 
are asking more for clear than others 
are asking for patent. Quotations there- 
fore refer to the approximate trading 
range of the market, with the inside 
figures representing the views of buyers 
more than the outside rates. At present 
there is no wholesale or car lot demand 
for flour; no trading in any direction. 

Closing prices, Nov. 15, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more 
in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.40@ 
8.65, standard patent $7.90@8.15; hard 
winter short patent $8.30@8.55, straight 
$7.80@8.05; soft winter short patent 
$7.85@8.10, straight (near-by) $7@7.25; 
rye flour, white $7.75@8, dark $6.25@ 
6.50. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $9.60; winter patent, $9.05; win- 
ter straight, $8.55. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
59,577 bbls, 41,556 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 80,- 
546 bbls. 

City mills ran lightly and reported do- 
mestic trade as picking up but export 
demand as slack. They advanced their 
flour prices 40@50c bbl and feed $1 ton. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 1% 
@3%c higher than a week ago, with de- 
mand generally quiet. Closing prices, 
Nov. 15: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.65; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.631, ; 
November, $1.631,; new southern on 
grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.621,; No. 3, $1.5814; No. 4, $1.5514; 
No. 5, $1.5314,; range for week of new 
southern by sample, $1.53@1.645¢. 

Of the 281,761 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 15, 281,036 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
407,517 bus, 328,735 of which were do- 
mestic and 78,782 Canadian. Stocks are 
1,084,047 bus, 815,812 domestic and 268,- 
235 Canadian. Receipts of new southern 
wheat from July 3 to Nov. 15, 1,034,355 
bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Nov. 15: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.29; oats, 
No. 2 white domestic 614%4c, No. 3 white 
domestic 6014c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.39%. 

Exports from Baltimore last week in- 
cluded 80,546 bbls flour, 407,517 bus 
wheat, 42,857 bus rye, 111,666 bus barley, 
and 1,941 bus malt. 

NOTES 

Kolb’s Bakery, this city, has built a 
large addition to its plant. 

J. B. Van Wagener, grain shipper, 
London, Ohio, visited this market last 
week, 

The high price of wheat has caused the 
farmers. of this state to sow a heavy 
acreage to that grain this fall. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$2 bu; domestic wheat, $1.80; corn, $1.35; 
rye, $1.50; barley, $1.10; oats, 65c. 

Henry W. Snow, formerly of Henry 
Snow & Son, wholesale grocers and flour, 
has decided to re-enter the flour busi- 
ness, with headquarters on South Charles 
Street. 

Hayward & Co., brokers and agents in 
flour, feed and grain, shipped 60,000 bus 
fine Maryland wheat to New York mill- 
ers last week in the barge Absecon, which 
is something of an innovation. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, at its 
monthly meeting on Nov. 12, elected to 
membership John V. Nicodemus, vice 
president and manager Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Walkersville, Md. John 
Schoenewolf, president National Bank of 
Baltimore and head of John Schoenewolf 
& Co., wholesale grocers and flour dis- 
tributors, has expressed his desire to be- 
come a member. 

Perhaps the happiest man in Balti- 
more last week was Congressman John 
Philip Hill, who, after being overwhelm- 
ingly re-elected to Congress as a wet 
candidate from the third Maryland dis- 
trict, was found not guilty by a jury in 


November 19, 1924 


the United States court here on all counts 
of violating the Volstead act. It seems 
that in order to test the law Mr. Hill 
made a lot of wine andecider in his home 
with a “kick” to them, and then invited 
his friends to come and help him drink 
them, which they did, whereupon the 
congressman was arrested and indicted 
by the government. The ruling of the 
court, to the effect that fruit juices and 
cider made in the home for use there 
must be intoxicating in fact, and were 
not limited to the one half of 1 per cent 
alcoholic content fixed by other sections 
of the act to regulate other beveraves 
virtually settled the case, and John Phiiliy, 
is now out for a modification of the 
Volstead law so as to permit the use of 
light wines and beer, and will be heard 
from on the subject in the next Congress. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 
Steadily advancing prices and the fact 
that most consumers have covered {)ir 


near-by needs have slowed up demand 
for flour in this district. Millers are \n- 
decided whether the slump is merely {«- 
porary or is likely to be prolonged. '1'}\- 
are being forced to refuse offers for feod 
and clears, due to the uncertainty of 
future production, and the present sit \).:- 
tion is not at all to their liking. 

Reports of sales of southwestern } t- 
ents at sacrifice prices were heard | st 
week, and some of these were confirm 
One broker reports having bought th 
carloads of winter wheat fancy patent +! 
nearly $1 under the lowest nominal « 
tation of the mill making this brand. || 
also is rumored some of the larger grin: 
ers of spring grades are not adheri: 
strictly to their limits. 

There is just enough distress flour © 
the market to disturb the entire pric 
scale, the amount in itself being almos! 
negligible but the effect of the offeriny 
being very material. Nominally price 
advanced 10@30c last week. The bulk 
of the demand was for clears. Some ry. 
also was sold before a 30c advance wi 
put into effect. Semolina again has ad 
vanced beyond the price macaroni manu 
facturers will pay, and it was a rath 
dull week all around in this district. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 15: spring 
patents, fancy $8.90@9.40, standard $8.10) 
@8.80, first clears $8@8.25, second clears 
$7.60@7.75; rye, pure white, $7.40@7.60; 
southwestern patents, fancy $8.40@8.60, 
standard $7.75@7.95; semolina, 51,¢ Ib. 
100-Ib sacks; buckwheat, $4.75 ewt, 100-lh 
sacks; yellow corn meal, $4.15 ewt, 100-1h 
sacks. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac 

bbls bbls tivit 
Nov. 9-15 ....... 238,000 197,810 83 
Previous week ... 238,000 188,390 7 
TORE GHB osnceces 166,500 138,263 79 
Two years ago... 166,500 166,100 100 


There was a reaction in the lake grain 
trade last week from the previous high 
records, but receipts were close to 10,- 
000,000 bus, which would ordinarily be 
regarded as a week of big business. The 
lake steamers brought in for elevation or 
storage 7,143,473 bus wheat, 2,311,031 bus 
barley, 184,900 bus rye and 76,500 bus 
corn. In the same period, that of th 
week ending Nov. 14, Montreal steamers 
took on 853,000 bus wheat. 

Rail receipts in the same period: corn, 
41 cars; wheat, 14; oats, 23; barley, 27: 
rye, 6; buckwheat, 4. 

The total of grain held in storage and 
afloat here has increased to more than 
20,000,000 bus, of which more than half 
is held in storage cargoes. The total in 
elevators: wheat, American 4,928,391, 
Canadian 2,544,318; corn, American, |, 
688,425; oats, American 1,945,068, Cana 
dian 111,802; barley, American 319,897 
Canadian 346,307; rye, American 807.- 
080, Canadian 74,972. In storage afloat: 
wheat, American 5,521,165, Canadian 
252,000; oats, American, 4,248,596; bar- 
ley, American 311,000, Canadian 439,000; 
rye, American, 1,800,000. 

Some big cargoes are arriving for stor- 
age, the steamer Hartwell bringing in 
361.000 bus wheat and 129,953 bus barley 
and the Snyder 440,000 bus wheat. The 
number of carriers holding grain is in- 
creasing rapidly. Shippers offer 6c to 
load in November and hold at Buffalo, 
and 6%c to load during the first five days 
of December and hold here. The spot 
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ere 2%c from South Chicago to 
reffelo and from Lake Superior to 
0. 
— the last 10 days of November, 4c 
is asked by steamship owners, and 34¢c 
js their idea of present rate. 

The canal craft loaded 1,087,000 bus 
last week, when the grain in storage here 
increased 2,145,000 bus, but the elevators 
still hold less than half their capacity. 
The Norwegian steamer Agga, which has 
been in the Montreal trade, cleared for 
that port, and will go from there to Spain 
and Italy. The Lisken cleared for Fort 
William to load grain for Germany. 

If present weather conditions are any 
criterion, traffic on the Great Lakes may 
be continued until an unusually late date 
this season, as there had not been one 
night of freezing weather up to Nov. 16. 

The week of Nov. 10 was marked by 
considerable activity on the Corn Ex- 
change. There was a good inquiry for 
hard winters, but buyers were not dis- 
posed to follow the advances in asking 
prices. Higher grades featured the de- 
mand, Offerings were rather light. 

Corn receipts also were light, and even 
the supplies of ex-lake corn in store were 
limited. The last record sale of No. 2 
yellow corn was at $1.2444, and No. 3 
brought Ic less. Mills were not especial- 
ly anxious to buy oats, No. 2 white 
bringing 59%c as a top on Nov. 14, with 
other sales recorded the same day as low 
as 58'4e. 

Barley offerings were limited and de- 
mand fair. The 48-lb malting grade was 
quoted at 94c, and the 46-lb grade, ex- 
lake in store, 93c. 

There was little local interest in rye. 

Rochester mills on Nov. 15 were quot- 
ing fancy spring patents $9.20@9.30, 
white winter pastry $8.60@8.70, graham 
$8.40@8.60, and rye $7.50@7.75. Millers 
were paying $1.40@1.45 for suitable 
white winter wheat. Rochester quota- 
tions on corn were $1.21@1.22; oats, No. 
2 white, 60%@61%4c; rye, $1.10@1.12. 


FLOUR AND FEED BOWLING MATCH 


The long awaited bowling match be- 
tween the flour and feed sections of the 
Buffalo Flour Club took place on Nov. 
12. The flour quartet was captained by 
Fred Krueger, who bowls for a living 
and spends his spare time with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. His team included 
T. S. Banks, W. J. McKibbin and P. D. 
Fahnestock. 

On the feed crew were Frank Wilson, 
Smith, Forsyth and Greutker. The first 
game went to the flour crew by 15 pins, 
the second to the feed section by 12, 
and the third and deciding contest gave 
the Krueger team a 100 margin and the 
match. Krueger won the grand prize 
offered by M. C. Burns, and there were 
a number of other awards. A midnight 
lunch followed the match, of which there 
were many spectators. Another series 
of games is to be held soon. 

As the result of the fine showing of 
the two teams both are contemplating 
entering the American Bowling Congress 
tournament to be held here in March 
and April. 

NOTES 

Fire recently caused $25,000 damage 
in the receiving room of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Port Colborne. 

George Elwein, a Spencerport baker, 
has filed a voluntary bankruptcy peti- 
tion, listing liabilities of $1,823 and no 
assets. 

Fire in an adjoining building caused 
smoke and water damage to the ware- 
house of the Monro Flour & Feed Co., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Winter wheat sown in western New 
York is badly in need of rain, and is 
likely to enter the cold weather period 
In very poor condition, 

J. H. Blythe, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Buffalo Flour Club, which 
now has 47 active members. 2 

The partnership of Andrew Moore 
and Mead D. Wright, doing business as 
the Salamanca Milling Co., was dis- 
solved Nov. 13. Mr. Moore now is sole 
proprietor. 

Bids for the superstructure of the 
new elevator of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Co. will not be opened until spring. 
Bids for the foundation work will be 
taken Nov. 20. 


The firm of Bennett & Cole has been 





incorporated at Elmira, with $20,000 
capital, to deal in flour and feed. Direc- 
tors are C. M. Bennett, H. L. Cole and 
Clara Leverich, all of Elmira. 


Louis Lautenschlager, one of the best- 
known men of the waterfront, died last 
week in his home at 71 Woodlawn Ave- 
nue after an illness of long duration, at 
the age of 71. For many years he was 
manager of the Hand & Johnson tug line 
here. He began life as a baker, but had 
followed the lakes since 1880. His sons 
are carrying on the father’s work, be- 
ing engaged in lake marine circles. Mr. 
Lautenschlager was prominent in fra- 
ternal circles. 

The Erie and Oswego canals will be 
closed to navigation on the night of 
Dec. 13. The Champlain, Cayuga and 
Seneca divisions will be closed on the 
night of Dec. 6, unless weather condi- 
tions force an earlier closing. This 
year no storage of boats in lock cham- 
bers will be permitted, and vessel own- 
ers desiring to use any portion of the 
waterway for storage must obtain the 
consent of the state canal system. No 
permits will be issued for storage in the 
Erie Canal or the canalized Mohawk 
River between locks 6 and 16, it is an- 
nounced. 

P. D. Fawnestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is unsettled by fluc- 
tuations in wheat and, while limits show 
a net advance of about 25c bbl, buyers 
lack confidence and are operating cau- 
tiously. Stocks in the hands of jobbers 
and bakers are small, aside from a few 
of the larger bakers. Export business is 
restricted by buyers and sellers being 
apart in their ideas of value. Receipts 
of flour for the week ending Nov. 15 
were 14,446,314 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
5,000 sacks to Leith, 2,500 to London, 
2,000 to Dundee, 608 to Dublin, 500 to 
Belfast, 500 to Londonderry and 800 to 
Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 15: spring first 
patent $8.60@9, standard patent $8.25 
@8.50, first clear $7.25@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.25@8.75, straight $7.75 
@8.25; soft winter straight, $7.65@8; 
rye flour, $7.75@8. 

Wheat, while somewhat irregular, has 
been generally strong during the past 
week, and prices show a net advance of 
2c. Receipts, 1,161,847 bus; exports, 
376,730; stock, 2,437,980. Closing quo- 
tations, Nov. 15: No. 2 red winter, $1.62 
@1.63; No. 3 red winter, $1.59@1.60; 
No. 4 red winter, $1.57@1.58; No. 5 red 
winter, $1.54@1.55; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.58@1.59. 

Coarse grains, Nov. 15: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.29@1.30, No. 3 yellow $1.27@ 
1.28; oats, No. 2 white 614,@62%c, No. 
3 604%@6l1ike. 

Corn goods rule firm and higher under 
a rather better demand and influenced 
by the upward movement of corn. Of- 
ferings are light. Closing quotations, 
Nov. 15, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.40@3.50; white table meal, fancy, 
$3.40@3.50; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal in small supply and firmer 
at $3.50@3.60 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


PORT BOOSTING DINNER 

Plans for the boosting of this port re- 
ceived a decided impetus at the dinner 
sponsored by Mayor Kendrick and Hu- 
bert J. Horan, president of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, which was held at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 12. Prominent among the 
guests, who included some 450 influen- 
tial business men, bankers, importers, ex- 
porters and merchants of most of the 
varied lines, were the heads of eight of 
the largest railroads of this section, all 
of whom promised to- aid in the upbuild- 
ing of the port. 

Mr. Horan, in introducing Mayor 
Kendrick as toastmaster, said that all 
manufacturers in Pennsylvania should be 
urged to patronize this port because it 
is their “home port.” Taking up this 
thought, the mayor declared that Phila- 
delphia should never be content with its 
present rating as second largest port on 
the Atlantic seaboard. He further said 
his administration is vitally interested in 
the growth of the port, and that the 1925 
budget which he has just forwarded to 
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the council contains ample provisions 
for the port’s needs during the coming 
year. 

Samuel Rea, president Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, declared that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has always been 
interested in the port of Philadelphia. 

Agnew T. Dice, president Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway, said plans have been 
completed for the enlargement of that 
road’s facilities for handling ore ship- 
ments at Port Richmond, this being in 
addition to the construction of a new 
grain elevator having a capacity of 
2,500,000 bus. 

Daniel Willard, president Baltimore 
& Ohio, announced that his road is 
ready to proceed with the construction 
of a belt line and a terminal on the river 
front. He also said it soon would erect 
a new passenger station here. 

T. V. O'Connor, president United 
States Shipping Board, told of plans for 
the creation of a large lumber terminal 
at Pier 92, South Wharves. He said 
negotiations for leasing the pier to lum- 
ber interests would be completed in a 
few days, and that shipping facilities 
there would be greatly enlarged. 

The railroad men present were F. D. 
Underwood, president Erie Railroad; 
Samuel Rea, president Pennsylvania 
Railroad System; Agnew T. Dice, presi- 
dent Philadelphia & Reading Railway; 

E. Crowley, president New York 
Central; F. P. Truesdale, president Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western; Daniel 
Willard, president Baltimore & Ohio; 
W. G. Bessler, president Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, and E. E. Loomis, 
president Lehigh Valley. The majority 
of these men talked definitely and with 
real conviction of the great value of the 
port and its opportunities for increased 
business. 

NOTES 


O. S. Dowse, of the Grain Marketing 
Co., Chicago, was on ’change Nov. 14. 

Bruce K. Wimer, transportation com- 
missioner of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, has been notified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
his appeal, as well as that of the Phila- 
delphia differential committee, for the 
segregation of Philadelphia’s differential 
case from the South Atlantic ports case 
has been granted. The New York Port 
Authority and the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce recently asked that the United 
States Shipping Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission sit together 
to consider the Philadelphia case along 
with the plea of the South Atlantic ports 
for import and export rates no higher 
than those of Baltimore. This action 
was vigorously opposed by the local or- 
ganizations in a- petition to the Com- 
mission. 

SamvuEt S. Danrets. 


MOISTURE CONTENT DATA 
SOUGHT BY GOVERNMENT 


Bulletin No, 351 to members of the 
Millers’ National Federation deals with 
moisture in flour, as follows: 

For nearly two years the Federation 
committee on flour definitions and stand- 
ards, in conjunction with Professor 
Harry Snyder, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., has been working with the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in an effort 
to arrive at an equitable basis for deter- 
mining the percentage of moisture in 
flour. 

Much time and effort, both by per- 
sonal contact and correspondence, have 
been expended in this work, and pam- 
phlets entitled, “Wheat Flour—Its 
Weight and Moisture Content,” and 
“Nomenclature of Wheat Flours,” pre- 
pared by Professor Harry Snyder, have 
been given general distribution by the 
Federation. 

In fixing the maximum moisture allow- 
ance in flour at 13.5 per cent, what is 
known as the “water oven” method was 
used. For some time, however, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been using 
the so-called “vacuum oven” method for 
determining moisture, and this method 
has shown a higher moisture content 
than that determined by the “water 
oven” method. 

In an effort to arrive at a proper basis 
the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
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Department of Agriculture, agreed some 
time ago to inaugurate certain investiga- 
tions on the normal moisture content 
of flour and the determination of mois- 
ture and other factors affecting the ap- 
plication of the federal food and drugs 
act to this commodity. 

We are now advised by the Bureau 
of Chemistry that in order to properly 
carry out this investigation it finds it 
necessary to make a collection of sam- 
ples of flour representative of the article 
as ready for marketing, and with this in 
view has instructed its various repre- 
sentatives throughout the country to ob- 
tain samples of flour from some mills at 
regular intervals of two weeks and from 
other mills at less regular intervals, it 
being the intention to collect samples 
from mills in every section of the Unit- 
ed States so as to be fully representa- 
tive of milling conditions throughout 
the country. 

This is good, constructive work and 
it is important that all mills lend their 
hearty support and co-operation. We 
are assured by the Bureau of Chemistry 
that samples collected are not to be used 
for the inauguration of any court ac- 
tion, but for investigative purposes only, 
therefore if called upon for samples we 
urge you to supply same promptly and 
as often as wanted, as in doing so you 
will be effectively assisting in the set- 
tling of a problem that has been ex- 
tremely troublesome to the milling in- 
dustry for considerable time. 

If called upon, furnish samples just 
as milled and marketed; no special prep- 
aration is desired or wanted. Mills with 
laboratories, when furnishing samples, 
may desire to make their own tests, as 
a matter of interest, but this is, of 
course, for them to decide. 

The milling industry can most hear- 
tily subscribe to the methods now being 
employed by the Bureau of Chemistry 
for the practical solution of this mois- 
ture question, and we urge that every 
assistance be rendered so that a final 
and definite conclusion may be reached 
as soon as possible. 


DRY GROUND FOR WINTER 
WHEAT SOWING IN SPAIN 


Barcetona, Sparx, Oct. 27.—The win- 
ter wheat crop of Spain has been sown, 
and according to the best information 
reaching here it went into dry ground. 
Since the good rains that brought an end 
to the dry season of the 1924 crops, the 
country seems to have entered into an- 
other drouth season, which arouses the 
fear that there will be poor germination. 
Agriculture in Spain, in fact, seems to 
have been passing through repeated pe- 
riods of discouragement, and there is a 
general expectation of the country again 
becoming an importer of wheat. Wheat 
searcity is generally talked of. Consid- 
erable quantities of foreign wheat have 
already been contracted for, it is said, 
though it is not known whether the coun- 
try of origin is the United States or 
Argentina. The buyers are said by some 
to be Barcelona millers, and by others 
grain speculators. Delivery is to be in 
March and April, 1925, the expectation 
being that by that time importation will 
be allowed by the government to make 
up the prospective wheat shortage. The 
buyers have reserved the right to resell 
the grain abroad in case no wheat 
shortage develops and the government 
refuses to remove the present embargo 
against imported grain. 

Fepertco Montacup CasTeLLano. 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 corn production, based on condition 
Nov. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 average, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 


1924 1923 Av'ge 
Pennsylvania .... 53,244 61,640 69,794 
North Carolina .. 43,367 58,568 53,429 
GOOG scccccese 50,203 49,215 64,158 
CED oc csscnsees 93,262 159,859 155,102 
SOME cacccosss 124,281 192,616 177,513 
BRMIMOEB oc csccecee 302,775 337,312 317,273 
Wisconsin ....... 58,578 83,361 87,702 
Minnesota ....... 126,336 154,692 128,469 
TOD. cic veceverss 326,640 430,240 427,555 
BMISGOUFL ..n eo wscccs 179,114 196,860 173,702 
South Dakota ... 104,152 145,176 108,856 
Nebraska ........ 197,856 272,052 190,586 
MORGOE .ccvceccse 137,241 122,149 87,001 
Kentucky ........ 74,000 87,866 89,159 
Tennessee ....... 68,134 73,941 83,241 
Alabama ........ 44,317 48,988 56,568 
BOERS  scviveececce 79,232 96,440 125,928 
Oklahoma ....... 66,912 37,536 59,880 





United States. .2,477,538 3,046,387 2,899,428 
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SEATTLE 

Flour prices have continued to go up, 
and bakers must now get down to a 
basis of supply and demand. They will 
soon have to replenish their depleted 
stocks. 

It is reported that dealers in the 
United Kingdom have been underquot- 
ing this market. Cables that have been 
sent out have not resulted in business. 
Rates have dropped considerably, but 
no business has resulted, which is a fair 
indication that there is little demand. 
A few small parcels have been worked 
to Hongkong, and inquiry generally 
from the Orient has been improving 
slightly. Straights, basis 49-lb cottons, 
were quoted at the week’s close at $7.50 
bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent on f.o.b. value, 
or $6.80 bbl, f.a.s. 

Dakota first patents were quoted Nov. 
14 at $9.40, standard patent $9, clear 
$8.35; Montana first patent $8.50, stand- 
ard $7.90, clear $7.85. 

There was no demand for wheat last 
week, Australia was underbidding, and 
seemingly getting the export business. 
Mills and dealers locally were marking 
time. Prices, Nov. 14, sacked, coast: 
hard white, $1.62 bu; soft white, $1.62; 
western white, $1.60; hard winter, $1.58; 


western red, $1.54; northern spring, 
$1.59; fancy milling blue-stem, $1.79,— 
all for prompt shipment. Montana 
wheats, bulk, coast: dark northern 


spring, 14 per cent protein $1.74 bu, 13 
per cent $1.71; dark hard winter, 13 per 
cent protein $1.65, 12 per cent $1.62; 
hard winter, $1.60. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

5 of Ones is Keown 22,851 43 
Previous week .......ccses 18,348 35 
ED Dc cane cs oes 6.00 0% 42,682 81 
Two years ago ..........-. 83,3886 63 
PRISS -FOAFS GHO ....ccosees 22,294 42 
POGP FORTE BHO occcccscvees 17,918 34 
Five years ago ........066- 28,435 53 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PN: EN dors 6 Aa wg weak ae 25,805 45 
PPOVIOUS WOOK 2 cicacccccss 23,054 40 
GD 66664-0009 0. 8enes 64,953 96 
ee POND GOO ssivciccccee BS 57 
TETOO FORTS OBO 2... ccccicss 39,115 69 
POUPr FOOTH OHO 2. .csccvces 24,961 44 
PIV YOOES OHO osccccccsce 55,387 97 


Fifteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Nov. §, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week of 113,300 bbls 
flour, made 64,150, or 57 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 67,762 made the previous 
fortnight by 19 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 131,900 bbls, or 51 per cent 
of capacity. 

PEASE GRAIN CO, FORMED 


Papers were filed Nov. 14 at Olympia 
covering incorporation in the amount of 
$100,000 of the Pease Grain Co. It is 
understood that several of the prominent 
grain men of the coast are associated 
with J. A. Pease in the formation of this 
new company. Mr. Pease recently re- 
signed as manager at Portland, Oregon, 
of the Bunge Western Grain Corpora- 
tion, and previous to his connection with 
that concern was manager for two years 
of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Corpora- 
tion at Seattle. For more than 10 years 
Mr. Pease was general manager of the 
White-Dulany Co., the grain depart- 
ment of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Head offices are established at Seattle, 
the intention being to carry on extensive 
domestic and export dealings in grain, 

NOTES 


The Seattle Commercial Commission 
will depart from Seattle for the Orient 





Jan. 27, aboard the President McKin- 
ley, to visit the principal ports of China, 
Japan and the Philippine Islands, 

Domestic wheat shipments from Puget 
Sound in October were 35,061 bus, 
against 77,630 in September; foreign 
wheat shipments 1,271,789. bus, against 
322,666. Domestic flour shipments were 
98,255 bbls, against 70,184 in September; 
foreign flour shipments 135,076 bbls, 
against 107,280 in September. 

It is reported that approximately 80 
per cent of the wheat in Pacific north- 
western states has passed out of farm- 
ers’ hands. Farmers are well satisfied 
with the prices, and are not disposed to 
dump their remaining holdings on the 
market, with prices rising as rapidly as 
they have during the past week. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates the Washington win- 
ter wheat production for 1924 at 19,426,- 
000 bus, against 27,015,000 in 19923; 
spring wheat 8,500,000, against 24,728,- 
000; oats 9,171,000, against 11,970,000; 
barley 2,544,000, against 3,884,000; rye 
126,000, against 361,000; tame hay l,- 
769,000 tons, against 2,362,000; wild hay 
30,000, against 43,000. 

Heavy wheat shipments at all north- 
western terminals have clogged the 
tracks and docks, and until eve is a 
larger shipping movement it is thought 
that there will be little trading. Several 
ships are scheduled to load this week, 
which will relieve the situation some- 
what. The latter half of November will 
be a heavy shipping period and the 
wheat collected at terminals fairly well 
disposed of. 

Flour shipments from Puget Sound 
during October, 1924, were: to Europe 
34,368 bbls, against 714 in 1923; Hawaii 
5,074, against 10,406; Orient 91,601, 
against 460,023; Central and South 
America 17,483, against 24,892; British 
Columbia 640, against 3,041; California 
91,601, against 75,789; Alaska 850, 
against 1,059; Atlantic ports 90, against 
17,414. Wheat shipments from Puget 
Sound during October, 1924, were: to 
Europe 839,999 bus, against 168,000 in 
1923; Hawaii 5,561, against 6,675; Orient 
398,345, against 691,373; Central and 
South America 116, against none; Cali- 
fornia 29,500, against 93,333. 

The rains of the past two weeks all 
over the Pacific Northwest have put 
farm operations on a_ seasonal basis. 
Drouth in the interior held back plant- 
ing for a time in some sections but, with 
the wet weather, work has been com- 
pleted in most sections, and the wheat is 
doing well. Generally speaking, wheat 
has gone into the ground under favor- 
able conditions all over this territory, 
with acreage on a par with the past sea- 
son. The rainfall has been almost con- 
stant in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; the November normal rainfall 
in some sections of Oregon and Wash- 
ington has been almost equaled in a 
week, and in some sections it is in excess 
of normal. 

According to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, car receipts of wheat at Seattle 
in the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1924, 
were 6,898 bus, against 6,052 in 1923; 
flour, 2,464 bbls, against 2,348 in 1923. 
Cargo shipments of wheat and flour 
from Puget Sound for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1994: wheat, to the 
Orient 2,294,179 bus, against 1,393,801 
in 1923; United Kingdom and Continent 
882,125, against 312,259; California 90,- 
371, against 20,812; Hawaii 79,353, 
against 46,154. Flour, to the Orient 
1,566,852 bbls, against 1,501,574; United 
Kingdom and Continent 66,220, against 
33,201; Central and South America 159,- 
431, against 133,255; California 689,819, 
against 497,619; Hawaii 79,432, against 
58,488. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

In sympathy with eastern markets to 
a large extent, prices advanced in San 
Francisco during the past week, with 
some recession at the close. Demand, 
however, was very limited. Bakers have 
about enough flour to last until Jan. 1, 
according to estimates made by dealers, 
and all seem to be looking for a break 
in prices before that time. There is 
some movement of flour into this district 
from all western milling areas, by boat 
from the Pacific Northwest and by rail 
from the same area and also from Kan- 
sas, Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 

Wheat arrivals have been compara- 
tively light, owing to the great shortage 
in California and the fact that inter- 
mountain grain shipments are not as 
large as usual, drouth also having its 
effect there. There is also some grain 
arriving from states further east. Mill- 
ing wheat was quoted on the Merchants’ 
Exchange on Nov. 15 at $2.75@2.80 cwt, 
and feed wheat 5c less. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 15: family pat- 
ents $8.90@9, straights $8.15@8.75, cut- 
offs $8.10@8.80; Kansas standard, $8.25 
@8.50; Idaho standard, $8.20@8.35; 
Montana standard, $8.60@8.80; Dakota 
standard, $9@9.25; Washington and 
Oregon standards, $8.50@8.75,—all basis 
98-lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco. 


NOTES 


A sale of 150,000 Calcutta grain bags 
was recorded Nov, 15 at 11%c each, 
June and July delivery. 


John <A. Banzhaf, president Old 
Homestead Bakery, San Francisco, was 
held up and robbed as he was leaving 
the bakery for a bank with $8,500 in a 
satchel. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce that the 
Ward Baking Co., New York, has pur- 
chased a site for a large bakery in 
Oakland. 


In connection with the San Francisco 
building trades agreement which has 
just been completed, it is announced 
that the union millwright scale will be 
$8 per day. . 

W. H. Joyce, president Sperry Flour 
Co., has been making a business tour 
through Washington and Oregon, con- 
ferring with Sperry officials in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

San Francisco bank clearings broke 
all records on Nov. 13, reaching $42,- 
900,000, and almost double the daily av- 
erage. The previous record was $42,- 
400,000, on Sept. 16, 1919. 

Charles H. Barton, president National 
Bank of Commerce, Ogden, Utah, and 
intimately connected with the grain and 
milling business there, has returned home 
after a business visit here. 


Estimates of the Hawaiian sugar 
crop compiled by Duisenberg, Wichman 
& Co. show 710,000 tons for 1924, as 
against 543,606 in 1923, and 609,077 in 
1922, The estimated value of the crop 
is $80,000,000. 

Professor Alonzo E. Taylor, of the 
Food Research Institute, was in San 
Francisco recently, conferring with 
millers and others interested in food pro- 
duction. He has just returned from a 
vacation trip through Manitoba, Canada. 


Wonderful weather conditions for 
fall plowing and seeding have prevailed 
throughout northern and central Cali- 
fornia. Land which was held in fallow 
throughout the past year has been seed- 
ed in most instances, and grain is now 
several inches above ground. The wheat 
acreage will not be greatly increased, 
farmers seeming to prefer barley and 
adding to that acreage, 

A shipment of 3,000 tons corn from 
Argentina, received in Oakland and Ta- 
coma recently, revealed that corn from 
South America could be laid down in 
these ports cheaper than that from 
Iowa. The British tramp freighter Ash- 
worth brought the corn around Cape 
Horn, and the rate charged was $6.75 
ton for the 8,000-mile voyage. The duty 
paid was $5.40 ton, making the total cost, 
in addition to the price paid in Argen- 
tina, $12.15 ton. The rate on corn from 
Iowa is 71c cwt, or $14.20 ton. 

Northern and central California have 
had more rain in the past five weeks 
than during any similar period of the 
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past year. As a result, planting condi- 
tions are much improved and farmers 
are taking renewed interest in nonirrj. 
gated crops. There has been Sufficient 
break between the rainstorms to provide 
ample time for plowing, so that this has 
proceeded along the coast and in the 


Sacramento, San Joaquin and Santa 
Clara valleys. Weather predictions are 
for continued rainfall during November. 
W. E. Zuppaxyy, 
PORTLAND 

With wheat stronger, flour prices had 
another advance last week of 2(¢ on 
family grades and 40c¢ on bakers. [De- 
mand was stimulated both by the higher 
prices and the improvement in veneral 
business conditions since the election, 
Prices at the close of last week were 
$8.45 for family patents, $8.25 for hak- 


ers hard wheat and $8.55 for lakers 
blue-stem patents. 
A small export business has been done 
with Europe and with Hongkong. 
Output of Portland mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, 1s re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pct. of 
bbis activity 
SOE 8 SbsG00 02406 0e 00% 30,320 48 
PWOVIGUR WOE cecccccccccs 35,840 57 
. 2 eer 48,510 78 
PWS FORTS OHO occccccccves 36,912 64 
Three years ago ........... 31,428 55 
re Me ccewteseeae 25,488 53 
PiVG FOOSE GHO 2 o.ccccecccs 42,538 99 
Demand for wheat was active «cept 


on days when the eastern markets > «-act- 
ed. Club sold at $1.61 bu and soft «hite 
at $1.63, the highest prices of the + ear, 
Hard winter advanced to $1.60 and vest- 
ern red to $1.55. Most of the boving 
was by dealers. Exporters are be! eved 
to be still long on wheat, and wer. not 
actively in the market. Country dv ilers 
are also carrying good supplies. | «rm- 
ers did not offer freely at the ad) ince. 


Winter wheat crop prospects in (re- 
gon have improved since the rains. and 
if temperatures are favorable the new 
crop should have a good start. Ti of- 
ficial November estimate puts _ this 
year’s crop at 15,720,000 bus, ayainst 


28,009,000 last year. Oats are esti ited 
at 8,100,000 bus, compared with 1(.''18,- 
000 last year, barley at 2,425,000, avuinst 
2,969,000 last year, and corn at 2,13°,000, 
against 2,485,000 a year ago. 

J. M. Lownsp.: 8. 


LOS ANGELES 
Increased activity in the southern Cal- 
ifornia flour market was in evidence in 
all parts of the territory last week, with 
many inquiries being made and niiner- 
ous contracts being signed for vir! :vally 


immediate delivery. The rise in the 
wheat market and the general reli ving 
of conditions after the election hav. re- 


sulted in the strengthening of the ‘nar- 
ket here. One concern reports ai in- 
crease of 20c in the price of all griles. 
Shipments of flour from the north Pa- 
cific Coast and the middle western ‘ills 
are steadily growing heavier. 

California family patents were quoted 
on Nov. 13 at $8.60, basis 49’s; \\ ish- 
ington and Oregon family $8.50, !)sis 
48’s; California bakers patents ~>.60, 
Washington and Oregon bakers ~‘.50, 
Kansas bakers $8.40, Idaho bakers ~3.25 
and Montana bakers $8, all basis ‘4's; 
north Pacific Coast cut-off $7.20, |»asis 
100’s; California pastry flour $8.60, | «sis 
98's. 

No. 2 eastern bulk Kafir, December 
shipment, guaranteed 35-ton car, was 
quoted on Nov. 13 at $2.05@2.12 «wt: 
100 tons No. 2 western red wheat, re- 
cleaned, last half November shipment 
from north, $2.75@2.85; No. 3 eastvrn 
bulk barley, 80’s, prompt, guarant:cd, 
$2.15@2.25; No. 1 western red wi: at, 
recleaned, in transit, $2.75@2.7714. 


NOTES 

Additional equipment is being insta’ '«d 

at the feed mill of C. S. Pike, Van Nuss 
Cal 


A shipment of 5,000 tons Argent ic 
corn, consigned to the Albers Bros. \ 
ing Co., Los Angeles, arrived Nov. ' 
in good condition. Most of it will '« 
used in the Albers mill. 

H. E. Bridges, Los Angeles gr" 
dealer, died Nov. 12, after three wers> 
of illness. Mr. Bridges, who was * 
member of the Los Angeles Grain !..- 
change, had been engaged in the handli»- 
of grain, cottonseed and oil products ‘)' 


i] 
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t ei ears in this territory. 

= ores a gh and two children. 
Ladies’ night was celebrated by the 
Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club at its 
monthly dinner meeting on Nov. 7, at 
the Rendezvous Café, which was attend- 
ed by 40 members and their wives. 
president R. R, Barber, connected with 
the Washburn Crosby Co., presided. 

The dinner was followed by dancing. 





GREAT FALLS 

The upward tendency of the wheat 
market caused a slight change in flour 
quotations in Montana for the week end- 
ing Nov. 15. On patents the advance 
was but 5c, from $8.25 bbl to $8.30, while 
first clears followed to $6.10 in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.0.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 

Poplar, on the Great Northern main 
line, lays claim to having approximately 
1,000,000 bus wheat to pass through ele- 
vators there, about one half of which has 
been hauled in. 

Four to six inches of snow covered 
much of Montana on Nov. 9. Tempera- 
ture has been as low as 4 below zero, 
but conditions have not necessitated 
feeding of stock. 

Official action of the directors of the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association 
urges the appointment of George C. 
Jewett to be Secretary of Agriculture, to 
succeed the late Secretary Wallace. Mr. 
Jewett has been very popular with Mon- 
tana wheat growers. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 18, 1924, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


wr 
c from 





Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To-— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amstcrdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Antwerp ...-. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Bristol ...ce6 88.00 ..22 eor 38.00 cone 
Cardiff ...0se 88.00 ..2+ cece 38.00 
Bergen ...06. SV.08 .coe cove BF.00 er 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cork .cccccee 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ecce 
Dublin wesc. 23.00 .... 28.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 .... ea8 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ome 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...+6. 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 Pre 
Hamburg .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 cece 
Mavre .cccece 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 


Marseilles ... BB.00 1222 «cece cove eeee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eee 


Welw ccsader 21.00 . 21.00 21.00 

Eelth .cccces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eens 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ....6. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 23.00 


Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ... 31.00 .... sese coee eeee 
Rotterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 ...+ wee ee eoee 
Southampton.. 22.00 . 


Danzig ...... 30.00 2... 1... 30.00 
Pireus ...006 DE seae o24% saee anes 
Stettin ...... Me iusas Sane ease 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 4 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 1,002 477 17 51 
QBVIGN. Socces aie. 771 300 154 
Gra n Growers .. 829 508 353 
Fort William ... 526 235 180 re 
G. T. By ceeene ‘sce 2,888 991 294 215 
Northland ...... 4,322 1,156 497 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 440 243 43 eae 
Can. Gov't ...... 496 296 306 875 


Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,906 253 92 251 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,680 520 161 172 
Private elevators. 9,243 2,937 1,560 307 














. Tote. ssca050% 24,049 7,916 3,657 1,871 
Fear GO6 ci4cise 24,661 4,160 1,043 841 
Receipts ceeerece 10,237 1,955 1,586 603 
Lake shipments.. 6,291 1,352 1,952 280 
Rail shipments .. 338 82 34 eon 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

_ Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 Raed)... 6 Ee 291 
No. 1 northern. .3,046 Feed No. 2..... 3 
No, 2 northern..1,846 Durum ......... 997 
No. 3 northern..2,305 Kota ........... 26 
No. 8 usstaseias 8 Pee 2 
No. 4 special.... Special bin ..... 1,212 
N » Bb ienbeessee oe Re | eee 947 
No. 5 special.... 6 Private «....... 9,243 
No, @:ccmuect,, 826 . ——- 
No. 6 special.... 17 ae 24,049 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2G Weatici Dw DB BOOD occwccves 816 
No. 2 C. W...... Bee EEE cwcsccese 519 
No. GW, .«<< Private ......0¢ 2,937 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 
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The flaxseed futures market has been 
more than ever a prey to conflicting 
rumors, but on the whole it has main- 
tained the strength which sent prices 
shooting upward in a 7c jump on Nov. 
10 and one of 9c three days later. The 
long awaited Argentine crop estimate 
is out, but it is more or less inconclusive, 
as it is based on condition Nov. 1, and 
the weather of the past fortnight has un- 
doubtedly affected the growing crop ma- 
terially. The Argentine figure is ap- 
proximately 53,000,000 bus, which is 10,- 
000,000 less than last year, but at least 
that much more than many private esti- 
mators had guessed. Since Nov. 1, Ar- 
gentina has had at least one severe frost, 
which sent flaxseed prices at Buenos 
Aires sharply up, but cables on Nov. 18 
report warmer weather and much need- 
ed rains. . 

The best guesses just now are that 
Argentina will have less flaxseed than 
the government’s present estimate. Do- 
mestic consumption of flaxseed in Ar- 

ntina amounts at most to 6,000,000 

us, so that the exportable surplus on 
the 1924-25 crop will be around 47,000,- 
000 bus, if the government’s crop fig- 
ure holds good, and considerably less if 
the estimate proves too high, or if the 
weather does material damage in the 
next few weeks. Broomhall’s estimate 
of 40,000,000 bus for export seems a 
reasonable figure, and this is about 17,- 
000,000 bus less than the exportable sur- 
plus of the 1923-24 crop. 

Canada, on the other hand, has just 
sprung a surprise by increasing its offi- 
cial flaxseed production estimate to 
9,614,000 bus. Traders are inclined to 
be skeptical, but it should be noted that 
whereas the general tendency of the Ar- 
gentine government is to place its crop 
estimates too high, that of the Canadian 
government is to put them too low. The 
chances are that both the Canadian and 
the United States flaxseed crop estimates 
for 1924 will stand with little further 
change. 

Just now there is plenty of flaxseed 
for everybody who wants it, for re- 
ceipts from the farms at the western 
terminals have continued to run enor- 
mously large, and since Sept. 1 Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg have re- 
ceived 17,384 cars of flaxseed, compared 
with 9,903 for the same period last year. 
The problem is, what will happen next 
spring? On the basis of present esti- 
mates, this year’s combined United 
States and Canadian flaxseed crop is 
nearly 65 per cent larger than in 1923, 
but deliveries to date have run more 
than 75 per cent ahead of last year, 
which means that farm reserves are be- 
ing depleted more rapidly than they were 
in 1923. Whatever happens, Argentina 
will have much less flaxseed to export in 
the winter and spring than was the case 
during the last crop year. This ex- 
plains why May flaxseed has run consist- 
ently 64%4@8c over Devember; indeed, 
the strength of December has been large- 
ly reflected back from the May option. 

The general boom in business follow- 
ing the election has meant large orders 
for linseed ‘oil, and the output of the 
mills now seems to be pretty well sold 
for at any rate the first part of the 
winter, with production thereby guaran- 
teed at close to capacity for three months 
or more to come. This, of course, will 
mean a correspondingly large produc- 
tion of oil meal, but as things now 
stand it looks as if the market would be 
able to take care of the output without 
material weakening. Export demand is 
active, and will supply a market for a 
considerable part of the eastern produc- 
tion, and domestic demand is beginning 
to pick up with colder weather. Prices 
have advanced $1@1.50 ton, with resell- 
ers still about that amount under the 
level maintained by crushers, but nobody 
seems to be in any hurry to sell, and de- 
mand, while far from urgent, is enough 
to keep current stocks from becoming 
unwieldy. 

MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco.—There is a quite active de- 
mand noticeable in linseed oil meal. 
Jobbers report a very satisfact busi- 
ness with mixers and country dealers. 


Offerings are not plentiful, mills being 
pretty well sold up, though they are 
operating at full capacity. Oil meal 
was quoted Nov. 15 at $46.50@47 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 

Mitwavxee.—A firmer tone is appar- 
ent in the linseed oil meal market, but 
prices have advanced only about 50c. 
There has been some improvement in 
both domestic and foreign demand, but 
crushers look for a much better one as 
the season progresses, and are confident 
that prices will go higher. Deferred of- 
ferings temporarily are on the same 
basis as spot, and this seems to have 
stimulated the demand to some extent. 
Oil meal quotations, Nov. 15, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $47 ton. ‘ 

Minneapouis.—The domestic demand 
for linseed oil meal is astonishingly 
quiet. Ordinarily buying at this season 
is good, but for one reason or another 
the trade temporarily is uninterested. 
Crushers ask $45 ton, Minneapolis, and 
$47, Chicago, Toledo and Buffalo, while 
resellers quote prompt shipment meal 
at $44, Minneapolis, and December ship- 
ment at $44.50@45. Occasionally one 
hears of a little reselling under these 
levels, but such sales evidently are of 
distress cars and do not represent the 
market. 

Crushers claim to be able to sell oil 
cake abroad at relatively better prices 
than the domestic trade will pay. They 
quote cake at $49 ton, f.a.s., New York. 
The majority of linseed mills at Minne- 
apolis, it is said, will run almost ex- 
clusively on export cake until the close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes. 
Crushers say that orders on hand for 
export warrant this action. This means 
that Minneapolis export shipments in 
the next two weeks will be larger than 
in any like period in years, 

Du.utu.—The flaxseed market staged 
sudden buying and selling drives, unset- 
tling the undertone and resulting in wide 
price fluctuations. This was brought 
about primarily by the very nervous 
feeling of the traders, and their readi- 
ness to respond to any market influence. 
The price range covered 12%c, with the 
high level for this crop on Nov. 13. A 
setback the closing session lowered quo- 
tations 4c, although a late advance cut 
down the day’s loss somewhat. 

A 19,500-bu lot of flaxseed was sent 
out direct to New York by motor boat, a 
rather interesting novelty in the trade. 
Up to the entry of this boat line about 
a year ago, bulk cargoes were broken at 
Buffalo and forwarded by rail or canal 
boat to eastern destination. Receipts 
for the week ending Nov. 15 exceeded 
the shipments, and local stocks increased 
476,000 bus, holdings being reported as 
3,522,000 bus. 

Burravo.—Oil meal shows increased 
firmness, with jobbers willing to dispose 
of their holdings at $47 ton. They quote 
the same price for December. Mills 
say they are sold up, and have very little 
to offer for either November or Decem- 
ber. The situation is much stronger than 
it was a week ago, with the bulk of sup- 
plies in jobbers’ hands. 

PrrrssurcuH.—The linseed oil meal de- 
mand was much improved over the pre- 
ceding week, with the price higher and 
holding firm. Quotations, Nov. 15, $49.90 
ton. 


Winnirec.—Demand for oil cake and 
meal in this market is fairly good, and 
shows considerable improvement over the 
inquiry of the past few months. Prices 
have registered no change. Quotations, 
Nov. 15: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $48, 
and oil meal $50, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Lonpon, Nov. 5.—The flaxseed market 
is very quiet, with prices in all positions 
showing declines ranging 5@l5s. Cal- 
cutta to London on spot is nominally 
£23 10s, with afloat and October-Novem- 
ber shipment 5s higher, and November- 
December at £24 2s 3d. Calcutta to 
Hull on spot is nominally £24, but No- 
vember-December is the same price as to 
London. Bold Bombay to London, for 
anything up to December, is £24 10s. 
Plate to London has sellers in all posi- 
tions at £21 15s, with Hull up to Janu- 
ary 2s 6d less, while new crop Plate 
flaxseed to Hull, January-February- 
March shipment, ranges £21 5s@£21 
7s 6d. 

Liaverpoor, Nov. 5.—Linseed oil cake is 
exceedingly dull, and buyers are showing 
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no interest. Resellers are doing all the 
business at prices far below current mill 
quotations. A lot of American cake 
which was offered, November shipment, 
at £13 11s 3d sold for £12 12s 6d. First- 
hand offers remain firm at about £13 
ton, c.i.f., Liverpool, for monthly ship- 
ment up. to January. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
15, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 








Minneapolis ... 7,166 5,254 2,422 827 
Duluth ........ 11,958 4,798 8,277 2,588 
Petals .cccvss 19,124 10,052 10,699 3,415 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Nov. 15, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
payee ecg | weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——_, -———In store——. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis 556 290 166 202 711 54 
Duluth ....1,670 274 267 3,521 1,915 674 


Totals ..2,226 465 433 3,723 2,626 728 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 











BOP, BRP. cBecscns senens cose one . 

Nov. 12.... 2.61% 2.58 2.61% 2.60 2.68 

Nov. 13.... 2.70% 2.67% 2.68% 2.67% 2.74% 

Nov. 14.... 2.67% 2.66% 2.68% 2.67% 2.74 

Nov. 15.... 2.68 2.66% 2.65% 2.65 2.72% 

Nov. 17.... 2.71 2.68% 2.68% 2.67% 2.74% 
*Holiday. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000's omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1924.... 3,376 30,652 1912.... 2,851 28,073 
1923.... 2,061 17,429 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1922.... 1,113 10,8375 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1921.... 1,108 8,029 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1920.... 1,757 10,774 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1918.... 1,910 13,360 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1905.... 2,635 28,477 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1915.... 1,887 14,030 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1902.... 3,740 29,285 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 


Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 flaxseed crop, based on condition Nov. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1923 and the 1918-22 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 Av’ge 

Minnesota ........6++ 7,513 5,270 2,993 
North Dakota ....... 16,362 8,424 4,181 
South Dakota ........ 3,791 2,414 1,538 
BEOMOBRR vicecsccsece 2,201 902 867 
Other states ......... 785 419 362 
United States ...... 30,652 17,429 9,941 





CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, on Nov. 18, were 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $5.55; St. Louis, 
$5.45; Memphis, Tenn., $5.65; Little 
Rock, Ark., $5.75; Louisiana (group 1), 
aan New Orleans, $6; Kansas City, 





Italy—Crops 
Grain crops of Italy, as reported by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 


1924*. 171,040 98,420 33,776 8,635 6,299 
1923*. 224,839 89,205 39,827 10,499 6,484 
1922*. 161,641 76,830 30,464 8,253 6,562 
1921*. 194,071 91,432 38,415 11,119 6,519 
1920.. 141,337 89,299 24,233 5,870 4,539 
1919.. 169,769 85,846 34,695 8,327 4,571 
1918.. 183,294 76,590 45,353 9,686 5,232 
1917.. 139,999 82,771 33,889 7,422 4,460 
1916.. 176,530 81,547 26,076 10,109 5,342 


1915.. 170,541 121,824 
1914.. 169,581 104,966 
1913.. 214,772 108,388 y 5 
1912.. 165,720 98,668 28,306 8,403 65,285 
1911.. 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 65,297 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
. cece 1,260 593 314 
- 11,614 eoee 1,223 568 815 
1922*.. 11,489 3,623 1,214 538 320 
1921... 11,779 3,528 1,226 540 327 


1920... 11,290 3,710 1,159 494 282 
1919... 10,571 3,709 1,129 480 272 
1918... 10,788 3,558 1,211 478 270 
1917... 10,556 3,853 1,107 469 279 
1916... 11,679 3,918 1,102 596 285 
1915 12,502 3,887 1,208 608 294 


1914... 11,785 3,844 1,213 610 303 
1913... 11,721 3,888 1,251 620 307 
1912... 11,751 3,938 1,254 604 305 
1911... 11,741 4,066 1,270 612 202 

*Includes Venezia Tridentina and Venezia 
Giulia. 
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HIGHER BREAD PRICE IN 
GERMANY MEETS PROTEST 


Considerable dissatisfaction has been 
aroused in Germany by a proposal of 
the bakers’ unions to increase the price 
of bread, say reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the office of the 
consulate general at Frankfort-on-Main. 
This increase was made the subject of 
discussion in the Landespreis-Prufungs- 
stelle (District Price Central Bureau) 
of Darmstadt. The unions state that 
the price of bread has been kept down 
by the bakers as long as possible, but 
that an increase is now essential and 
the price demanded not exorbitant, par- 
ticularly since the present quality of 
bread sold is superior to that hereto- 
fore produced, ‘The assumption is that 
the cost of wheat and rye, hence flour, 
approximates pre-war standards, but the 
bakers declare that this basis is not 
sound, since actual prices for flour are 
considerably higher than before the war, 
while other expenses, i.e., rents, labor, 
taxes, etc., were much less in 1914, or 
even in some cases then nonexistent. 
No decision regarding the proposed in- 
crease has yet been made. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The improvement in interest and buy- 
ing in the flour market that developed 
about election time has disappeared. 
Many buyers took on enough then to 
tide them over for some time, and others 
have supplied themselves with winter 
wheat flour at levels lower than spring 
wheat flour. The advance since Nov, | 
has served to shut off free buying, and 
not even the fact that lake shipping will 
close in about four weeks stirs the east- 
ern buyer. Eastern mills have supplied 
themselves liberally with spring wheat, 
and will be in position to take care of 
a heavy trade through the winter 
months. 

Although the durum mill booked some 
scattered orders, the general disposi- 
tion is to make no commitments much 
beyond the closing of the year. No. 2 
semolina in 98-lb cotton, f.o.b., mill, is 
quoted at 4%@B5c lb, and durum patent 
at \c less. 

Nominal prices, Nov. 15, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 

1924 1923 
Family patent .. -$8.35@8.60 $6.00@6.25 
Bakers patent 8.10@8.35 5.80@6.00 
First clear, jute....... 5.75@6.85 5,.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 4.75@5.00 3.25@3.65 

The highly nervous rye market exert- 
ed a deterrent effect on flour buyers. 
Local users continue to supply their 
needs in the customary volume, Quota- 
tions in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, Nov. 
15: pure white, $7.50 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$7.05; No. 3 dark, $5.15; No. 5 blend, 
$6.95; No. 8 rye, $6. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Nov. 9-15 17,250 47 
Previous week : 57 
Year ago 25,85 70 
Two years ago 67 112 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov, 15, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts——, -—Shipments— 

Wheat— 1924 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring ....4,057 BSS 3,814 415 797 
Durum ....1,886 1,351 1,540 198 1,375 
Winter .... 30 22 1 71 ee 41 
Bonded ... 45 a ee 57 ee 


1,940 5,482 


6,018 


- | 


Totals 


_ 
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Bonded... 6 
a) rere | | 
Bonded... 4 
Barley .... 367 
Bonded... 18 ee 
Flaxseed ..1,670 oe 867 
The undertone to the cash spring 
wheat market continues good with an 
active trade being done by both mills 
and elevators, The former generally 
buy the best grades and pay liberally 
for heavy protein, while the latter are 
left to care for the surplus offerings. 
Off grades are going better, and dis- 
counted less by the elevators. Receipts 
are liberal, and cash business aggregates 
considerable volume. There is a good 
milling demand for amber durum and 
mixed wheat, with most of the elevators 
seemingly inclined to back away, owing 
to the slow eastern demand due to lack 
of storage space. No. 1 dark northern 
closed Nov. 15 at $1.53%@1.71\%, No. 2 


—— 
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at $1.5114@1.67144, and No. 3 at $1.49% 
@1.63%. No. 1 northern spring, $1.52% 
@1.55%; to arrive, $1.51%. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

ow Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

156% @166% 155% @165% 151% 149% 

160% @170% 159% @169% 155% 153% 

G 

158% @168% isi% @is7% 153% 

161 @171 160 @170 156 

158% @168% 157% @167% 153% 

5... 160 @170 159 @169 155 

*Holiday. 7 

Movement of oats continues light, with 
no particular interest displayed by the 
buying side. The scattered local cash 
offerings find a market at the unchanged 
7c discount under Chicago December for 
No. 3 spot and to arrive. Close, Nov. 
15, 46%4c. 

The barley market has braced on the 
covering of shipping contracts to the 
Kast before navigation closes. Closing 
range, Nov. 15, 66@82e. 

Rye operators were actively doing 
business at the recent extreme advance, 
but late in the week a lull in outside 
demand caused heaviness and a setback 
of some consequence in price. The No. 
1 track and to arrive closed Nov. 15 
at $1.28\%. 

The Duluth-Superior grain movement 
for October was as follows: 

Receipts 
32,779,834 
356,319 


Shipments 
29,204,996 
334,000 





3,136,153 
121,093 
2,938,822 
25,763 
3,490,910 


29,538,996 
60,000 
2,978,696 
Bonded oats 
Barley 
Bonded 
Rye 
Bonded rye 
Flaxseed 


3,920,386 
281,480 260,280 
2,341,217 11,377,424 
67,983 54,404 
,177,901 4,553,917 


52,744,103 


barley 


Totals 58,581,322 


Late on Nov. 15, 2,750,000 to 3,000,000 
bus grain were loaded into boats by 
Duluth-Superior elevators, about 2,500,- 
000 bus being wheat, 


J. W. Avery, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and T. Anderson, of the 
Equity Milling Co., Wadena, were re- 
cently on the Board of Trade. 


Mr, and Mrs. A. L. Goodman, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. G. Thomson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ely Salyards and Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Helm were Board of Trade representa- 
tives who attended the Minnesota-Illinois 
game in Minneapolis. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, stiffened to 34%4c and then eased 
off to 344c, and is now 34@3%c. Boats 
are a little harder to get, although there 
is no scarcity. A charter for the last 
week of the month has been made at 4c. 

The grain movement has been falling 
off during the past few days. Commis- 
sion men report cars now coming from 
distant branch lines, indicating that the 
railroads are getting cleaned up on the 
accumulation of cars headed for Duluth. 


Duluth-Superior elevators had in store 
nearly 26,000,000 bus grain on Nov. 15, 
about 7,500,000 being oats. Active load- 
ing of winter storage boats will begin 
Nov. 20. More than 100 are under char- 
ter, and elevators expect to be pretty 
well cleared of everything but oats when 
navigation closes, 

F, G. Cartson. 





AUSTRALIA’S PROBLEM OF 
TRADE WITH THE EAST 


The Australian governments are again 
being urged to take steps to develop the 
markets in the East, particularly those 
of China, It is pointed out that a “whole 
subsidy scheme” is urgently needed in 
Shanghai, where America and Canada 
are doing an annual business in food 
products of between £50,000,000 and 
£60,000,000. 

A report recently received stated that 
the only Australian articles that seemed 
to hold their own in the East were wheat 
and flour. “This,” observes a member of 
the os Chamber of Commerce, “is 
incomprehensible, as Shanghai alone last 
year imported from America flour worth 
more than £5,000,000, and wheat from 
Canada to the value of over £1,500,000, 
compared with only about 1 per cent 
from Australia.” 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. ? 

For the benefit of those out of a position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wij} be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 19 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be chargeg 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to 
Notice classification will 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North. 
western Miller. 

Cash should accompany all orders 





Special 
be accepted for 





RIGID ECONOMY 
A nickel nursing Scotchman, 
Frae the heather covered braes, 
Gave his lad a frightful beating 
For his money spending ways. 


The heedless, thoughtless urchin 

Was so reckless with his pay, 
That he bought an all-day sucker, 

In the middle of the day. 

A. W. E. 
* * 

Because a large number of water- 
melons had been stulen the Chicago po- 
lice arrested all the boys they could find 
who had clean ears. If this news mes- 
sage had not come from America we 
should not have believed it.—Punch. 

. * 


TOUGH ON GRANDMA 

Frederick was crying, when Billy came 
along and asked what was the matter. 

“Oh, I feel so bad ’cause Collie’s 
dead!” sobbed Frederick. 

“Shucks!” said Billy. “My grand- 
mother’s been dead a week and you don’t 
catch me crying.” 

Frederick gave his eyes and nose a 
swipe and, looking up, sobbed despair- 
ingly: 

“Yes, but you didn’t raise your grand- 
mother from a pup.”—H«achange, 

7 * 

Chaplin’s new picture, we hear, was 
filmed ’way up near the Arctic regions. 
Possibly so that he could throw a genu- 
ine Eskimo pie.—Life. 

* 7 

An old Irishwoman sent a parcel to 
her son, in which she inclosed the fol- 
lowing note: 

“Pat, I am sending your waistcoat; to 
save weight I have cut off all the but- 
tons. Your loving mother.” 

“P. S.—You will find them in the top 
pocket.”—Slanders. 

- ” 

Novice (hiring boat): “I’ve no watch, 
so I hope I shall know when my hour 
is up.” 

Salt: “Oh, you'll know by the water 
in ’er—she fills up to the seat in ’bout 
hour an’ ’alf.”—Judge. 

7 * 
TARIFFS OF A TRAVELER 


“One encounters many odd contrasts 
to American costs as one travels through 
the Continent,” related a lady who re- 
cently returned from European travel. 
“But I can’t help recalling especially an 
afternoon in Marseilles when I paid 40c 
for a Saturday Evening Post and four 
cents for a bottle of excellent wine.”— 
Columbus Dispatch. 


* * 


HOUSE RULES 

Bildad (from the bed, to burglar): 
“When you go out will you lock the 
kitchen door and put the key under the 
mat?”—Life. 

7 - 

Columbus discovered America on a 
Friday. It is interesting to trace the 
origin of popular superstitions.—Pass- 
ing Show. 

- * 
He: “Where shall we walk?” 
She: “To a taxi”—Judge. 


* * 


SUCCESSFUL LETTER WRITER TESTIMONIAL 

A young man with a pretty but flir- 
tatious fiancée wrote to a rival: “I hear 
that you have’been kissing my girl; come 
to my office at 11 on Saturday; I want 
to have this out.” 

His reply was: “I have received your 
circular letter, and will be at the meet- 
ing.”—Who’s Who in the Grain Trade. 
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OHIO AND WISCONSIN 
SALESMEN WANTED 


We have openings for two first « 

men in Ohio and can also use a gv] 
man in northern Wisconsin. 

absolute requirements to be cons 
ered for these positions are a s 
cessful record, intimate knowled;: 
of the trade and acquaintance w 
buyers in the field. In order to s 
time and correspondence, give f 
particulars, in confidence, in y: 
first Larabee Flour M 


Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 


letter, 





SALESMAN WANTED 


To sell ATLAS and SPEARHEAD 
Spring Wheat and BLUBIRD Ka: 
sas Wheat Flour in New Englan: 
territory. Must have wide and f 
vorable acquaintance with bakine 
trade and record to prove ability 
obtain good volume business. \W 
have an exceptionally worth-whi 
proposition for the man who ci 
measure up to our requirements, 


BERNHARD STERN & SONS, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN WITH ES 
lished selling record, personal follo. 
and acquaintance in Wisconsin, for 
manufacturing quality spring wheat ‘| 
and feeds; state salary willing to star! 
until volume of sales prove you a! 
real salesman, giving all particula's 
first letter. Address 2246, care North 
ern Miller, Mimneapolis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








ATTENTION 
NEW ENGLAND BROKERS 


If you are open for a connection 
and situated so as to give prope! 
representation to a mill of long 
years of exceptionally high stand- 
ing with New England trade, it wil! 
be to your interest to respond to this 
advertisement. We are millers of 
both spring wheat and Kansas 
wheat flours. Our account will 
prove a very profitable one, as we 
have every inducement to offer, 
starting with high quality flours, 
essential to the development of 4 
large volume of business. When 
making application, give full in- 
formation regarding mills you now 
represent. Address 2264, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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